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Jobs are 


more plentiful for 
\. Burroughs Trained Students 


~ 


When you train your stu- 


dents in the use of Burroughs basic business machines 
you are giving them an educational bonus that will 
help them find employment quickly. For Burroughs 
adding, calculating and bookkeeping machines are 
standard equipment in business firms everywhere. 


Burroughs machines are simply designed and easy 
to operate. Your students’ mental coordination and 
operating skill will come easier, lightening your teach- 
ing problems. You can expect, and get, the best per- 
formance from Burroughs equipment in your class- 
room—Burroughs machines are built to last—with re- 
markably low maintenance cost. 


Standardizing on Burroughs will help you maintain 
your reputation for high-caliber graduates to fill to- 
day’s business needs. Call your Burroughs man for 
full information—see the yellow pages of your tele- 


. et 


USEFUL TRAINING AIDS 


Based on long experience with office 
methods and procedures, Burroughs 
has prepared many helpful training 
aids to assist teachers in planning 
instruction courses. 

Burroughs text books, practice prob- 
lems with answer manuals and 
practice work forms, are available 
to public and private schools, for 
teaching the use of Burroughs add- 
ing, calculating and bookkeeping 
machines. Consult your Burroughs 
representative. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


ADDING MACHINES 


SENSIMATIC 


phone directory—or write to Burroughs Corporation, 


Detroit 32, Michigan. ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Train them on the 
UNDERWOOD 


Underwood typewriters have been standard 
for teaching since the very first days of type- 
writer instruction...and the beautiful new 
Underwood ‘‘150”’ is the best ever! 

Because of its Jight touch...its personal 
touch...it is easy for a student to quickly 
become proficient on this machine. 

But in today’s office, it is also of great 
importance that a secretary be able to 
switch with equal skill from standard to 
electric typing. 


Teach 


your students how 
to typewrite on both 
Standard and Electric 


nderwoods 





Modern business demands 
this secretarial versatility 


It is easy for your students to make the con- 
version from standard to electric typing— 
when they use an Underwood Electric. 

The keyboard of the Underwood Electric 
is scientifically designed to reduce finger 
travel and manual activity...and everything 
on the keyboard is just where students are 
used to finding it. 

Right from the beginning students can do 
more work with less effort because electricity 
does the heavy part of the work. The work 
looks better because electrically controlled 
type bar impressions are uniform. And opera- 








tors can make as many carbons as they need UNDERWOOD CORPORATION = /8&*!201 2 Ss 
with no more effort than if they were typing One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. pS 9 
just one copy. Please have your representative check with us to 
arrange a demonstration of 


Underwood Corporation |’ The Underwood Standard ‘‘150’’ Typewriter 


Typewriters . .. Adding Machines . . . Accounting | The Underwood Electric Typewriter 
Machines...Carbon Paper...Ribbons...Punched Card Name of School! 
Equipment... Electronic Computers ies 
One Park Avenue . Underwood Limited My Name and Title 
New York 16, N. Y. Toronto 1, Canada Street Address. . 
Sales and Service Everywhere City 
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Monroe 5*1 Plan for Business Education! 


The Ideal Combination for Curriculum and Budget! 


Studies prove that the best combination of calculating 
equipment for teaching the average business education 
class of thirty students is the Monroe plan: five Edu- 
cators, the hand operated model designed especially for 
schools, and one electric Monroe Adding-Calculator. 

Teachers report that with Educator Monroes all 
students... fast, slow, and average ...advance steadily 
and at normal levels. They learn more naturally, show 
more interest in the work because the Educator lends 
itself so readily to students’ aptitudes. Quick mastery 
of the fundamentals of basic arithmetic and machine 
operation is greatly simplified with the Educator, Then 


it’s easy for the students to progress to the Monroe 
standard electric calculator. And all along instruction 
is easier for the teacher. 

You will find it costs much less than you realize for your 
school to provide its students with adequate equipment 
... the kind of modern equipment they will be required to 
know for business careers. A complete survey of your 
needs and detailed information about the Monroe plan 
and its low cost will be gladly furnished by your local 
Man from Monroe. There will be no obligation on your 
part. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Gen- 
eral Offices, Orange, N. J. Branch Offices Everywhere. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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A louch so 


int... its a 


delight to teach on... 
anew kind of electric typewriter 


You and how you teach helped determine the design of the 
new Royal Electric. 

It was engineered with you and your pupils in mind. Here 
are its five chief advantages: 
Speed-flo Keyboard. The pupil discovers that the touch is 
smoother and more responsive than that found on any elec- 
tric typewriter yet designed. It is faster yet completely under 
the typist’s control. 
Quiet Carriage Return Mechanism. Royal’s new Quiet Re- 
turn Mechanism is the quietest, smoothest, and fastest of 
any in the field. Carriage return technique is consequently 
simplified and speeded up. 
Foolproof Repeat Keys. Underscore ... make hyphens... 
space backwards or forwards automatically—just by holding 


QYAL 


STANDARD e ELECTRIC e PORTABLE 
Roytype Business Supplies 


down the right key. The pupil can’t make a mistake, because 
these repeat keys are independent of the regular keys. 
Instant Space-Up Key. Wherever she is in the line, she just 
touches this bar and instantly gets as many spaces up on the 
sheet as needed without returning the carriage to the original 
margin. Increased production results. 

Line Meter. This page-end indicator is simple to set and 
completely dependable. Takes almost no time to teach its use. 


CLIP COUPON ! 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., School Department 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please arrange for a demonstration of the 
new Royal Electric in my classes without obligation. 





School 
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Business Educators Need To Look Ahead With General Educators 


USINESS educators need to do cooperative thinking and to give mutual leadership with 

general educators to the development of American secondary schools in which the enroll- 
ment will be sharply increasing during the next decade. With an eye on tremendous problems 
of adjustment which this changing enrollment will be intensively creating for the leadership of 
secondary education, a new report has been issued by the Second Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth." 

There are presented in this report many conclusions which we believe require very serious 
thinking by business educators in cooperation with general educators. We cite a few of them 
to indicate what we have in mind. 

1. “In our modern industrial economy there are comparatively few job opportunities for youth 
of high school age.” (p. 7 of the report) Has this been true in the placement of high school gradu- 
ates in business occupations, both business trained and non-business trained, during recent years? 
While there has been a trend of demand by business employers for more than high school education 
for certain business occupations, has this trend now developed to the degree that there are actually 
‘comparatively few job opportunities” in business for high school graduates? What are the facts 
on national, state and local levels ? 

The New Jersey State Department of Education for many years has obtained from New 
Jersey secondary school principals follow-up information about their high school graduates. Of 
the total number of such graduates in 1947-48, 30.2 percent entered office and distributive occu 
pations; in 1948-49, 29.9 percent; in 1949-50, 29.4 percent; in 1950-51, 32.2 percent; and in 
1951-52, 32.1 percent. These percents would not indicate “comparatively few job opportunities.” 

2. “Educators are working to establish a 14-year sequence of educational experiences which will 
eliminate the selective character of secondary education.” (p, 84 of the report) This development 
is of great significance in the curriculum construction of business education at the secondary 
school level: It means an eight-year span (grades 7-14) rather than a six-year span (grades 7- 
12). In such an eight-year period much more adequate provision can be made for development 
yf occupational intelligence on the basis of which to arrive at wise occupational career choices at 
both preliminary and final stages of selection. In the second place, more time can be allowed for 
general business education having to do with a study of the nature and functions of the business 
system as a vital force in building social-economic well-being of our people. In the third place, 
it will be possible to extend the vocational phase of business education into semi-professional 
ureas of technical preparation and thus greatly widen the scope and enhance the quality of the edu 
cational program to meet varied occupational needs of high school youth. From the usual four- 
fold analysis of occupational opportunities for beginners at the high school graduation level 
bookkeeping, stenographic, general clerical, and merchandising—the program of business education 
it the fourteenth grade level would extend to semi-professional employment opportunities in ac 
counting, banking, insurance, marketing, advertising, purchasing, real estate, and other areas. 

3. “The secondary school has not come to grips with real problems of living—in school, in fam 
ily, or in community. .. . Future citizens should have laboratory practice and work experience in 
the community...” (p. 75) And again on p. 83: “Bridging the gap between school and full employ 
ment is an unsolved community problem where the school’s programs of guidance and work 
experience need to be supplemented by other means of school-community cooperation.” 

Surely the long experience of business educators with cooperative education or work experience 
programs should prove most helpful in group thinking and planning with general educators. 


1 Office of Education Bulletin, 1954, No. 4, ““A Look Ahead in Secondary Fducation.” Washington, D. ( 
Printing Office. Price 35 cents 
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students 
trained 
ola 
the: 
Remington 
l=il-Xeyiale 


el-1ere) eal 
“all-round” 
typists... 


Electrics simplify the teaching and 
learning of typing. Remington 
simplifies the Electric. The Reming- 
ton Electric ‘““Natural Slope”’ 
keyboard, normal operating features 
and non-misfiring key action” 
énables the student to make the 
transition to manual typewriters 
without time-wasting, difficult 
adjustment periods. Educators and 
businessmen agree that the 

more versatile the typist, the more 
valuable the employee. In today’s 
“electric-manual”’ office, the 
Remington Electric trained student 
is quicky able to take her place 

at either type of station... without 


, 


costly “changeover” delays. 


Remington. FRand 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


veg 
\ F 
3 


§ 


*Nuals_and back-4 
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Send for free booklet: BEA Guide to Teaching Electric Typing (RE8591), Remington Rand, Room 2222, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Management Selection and Training 
WA GOVERNMENT without good management is a house builded on sand,” said the late 


Franklin D. Roosevelt. In a sense of modification of this statement is the thesis of Man 
agement Education in American Business, by Lyndall F. Urwick, recently published by the Ameri- 
can Management Association. Colonel Urwick was head of a British team invited to study Ameri 
can management procedures. This very important book deals with the efforts made by American 
management to provide education of one form or another for its prospective managerial workers. 
Many feel that one of the real weaknesses of our American business system is that we lack thirty 
thousand good managers in this country. The bulletin and the technical studies which support it 
give an excellent survey of what is now being done; an attempt is made to integrate these practices 
into a unified philosophy. The American Management Association has made a major contribution 
to business education in the publication of these bulletins. 

The feeling that one reaches, however, after reading these books is that much is talked about, 
much activity is going on, but few of the opinions and judgments made about management are 
scientifically measurable. In fact here and there one can find evidences of fashion predominating 
in the thinking of Colonel Urwich and his associates. 


+ 
lor example, one time it was assumed that a person in order to be an effective manager had to 


be mellowed and full of years in order to acquire adequate managerial wisdom. This procedure 
undoubtedly frustrated many highly competent younger men. The cult now seems to have gone 
into complete reverse. Any man over thirty-five is simply past the point where he may be con- 
sidered for managerial promotion. “Get them while they are young,” seems to be the answer, and 
any man over fifty is just a plain old fossil. It seems to me to make common sense to recognize 
that ability and wisdom are not primarily concerned with age. Certainly age per se should not be 
given recognition: neither should, however, youth per se. Obviously if a young man has more 
ability and more initiative than an older man, he should be given the preference for the kind of 
service which requires that ability. 

To give the situation in the reverse, however, should the younger man still be given recognition 
just because he is younger? Suppose there are two men who, when finally weighed by all peo- 
ple concerned, seem about equal in their potentialities and abilities. Who should be given the recog- 
nition? The younger man simply because he has a greater period of potential opportunity, or the 
older man because he has seniority? Colonel Urwick and his associates seem to feel it should be 
the young man. I seem to think it should be the older man, but then maybe that is because | am 
beginning to put myself into that category. 

The point is that it is very difficult to make judgments of this kind on a scientific basis, and 
while Colonel Urwick gives the guise of being objective, actually throughout the entire presenta- 
tion he emphasizes one point of view at the expense of another. 

To give another example, he points out that “every man comes to a stage in his career when he 
has reached the top of his term of usefulness, at all events as an executive. He is not qualified 
to assume larger responsibilities, or there are others who are better qualified. In an adoptive so 
ciety he cannot, having reached this stage, cease to develop personally, or he will fail to keep 
pace with the growth of progressive knowledge and skill, and his curve of usefulness will dip 
sharply downward. But he cannot anticipate further increases in personal responsibility and con- 
comitant remuneration. To accept this fact gracefully is one of the harder tasks among those with 
which life confronts almost every individual.” 

Very true, it is a part of an educated man’s ability to recognize his limitations as well 
as his qualifications. The point on which I disagree, however, is that Colonel Urwick seems 
to feel that there is a scientific or at least an objective way of determining when a person has 


(Continued on page 134) 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING IN 


RETAILING 


N. W. Comish 


University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


Shopping convenience, self-service, store 
modernization, discount buying — these 
are the changes Mr. Comish emphasizes. 
"The future in the light of the past is 
unpredictable." 


HI: society in which we live is 
changing constantly, and at an in- 
creasing rate. More efficient means 


and marketing are 
raising the standard of liv- 
United States. New de- 


being made on our eco- 


of production 
rapidly 
ing in the 
mands are 
nomic system for new services and 
new goods. Those firms which meet 


these new demands prosper, and 
those which keep their old ways soon 
fall by the wayside. 

Business educators must keep up 


with business developments so their 


114 


instruction is realistic. Retailing 
represents a large segment of busi- 
ness, surpassed only by manufactur- 
ing and agriculture in terms of the 
total number of persons employed. 
Because of the large number of per- 
sons employed, many business stu- 
dents are keenly interested in retail- 


ing developments. . 


Shopping Convenience 
With the wide variety of entertain- 


the modern con- 


ment available to 
sumer, shopping has become a chore 
rather than a welcome diversion. 
The public wants to do its buying as 
quickly and as conveniently as pos- 
sible. 


Convenience Goods Centers 


To answer the demand for conven- 
ience, retailers have made shopping 
easier in several ways. The most im- 
portant of these is the development of 
suburban retail centers. 

There are two types of these cen- 
ters, the small ones which serve as a 
convenient place to buy staple items, 
such as groceries, drugs, hardware, 
and variety merchandise; and _ the 


Pictured above is a planned shopping center, 
covering fifty acres, with eighty stores (in- 
cluding two department stores), com- 

plete hospital staffed by thirty-six 

doctors and dentists, a theatre, 

and parking space for five 

thousand cars. 


large suburban center where shopping 
goods (apparel, furniture, jewelry, 
etc.) are sold. 

The new convenience goods centers 
are being built around large food 
supermarkets which usually provide 
adequate parking space. The drug, 
variety, and hardware stores plus the 
inevitable gasoline stations cluster 
around the big store to take advan- 
tage of the traffic it creates. By hav- 
ing these stores within easy walking 
distance of the central parking lot, 
the housewife can buy most of the 
staple merchandise she wants on her 


weekly trips to the food supermarket. 


Shopping Goods Center 


The large suburban shopping cen 
ters are usually composed of one or 
two small department stores; a num- 
ber of apparel shops; a theatre; sey- 
eral eating places; a bank; a florist; 
furniture, 


It also serves as a Cconven- 


appliance, and jewelry 
stores. 
ience goods center for nearby resi- 
dents by having food, drug, variety, 
and hardware stores in the group. In 
short, they reflect the downtown retail 
pattern in miniature. 

These suburban shopping centers 


are growing rapidly, draining an in- 
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trade 
Their 


the retail 


town. 


creasing share of 
the 
growth is due primarily to the traffic 


from center of 
congestion in the center of most cities 
which were originally planned with 
horse and buggy traffic in mind. Un- 
less revolutionary traffic management 
methods develop, the suburban cen- 
ters have a profitable future. 

Most shopping good centers just 
grow like Topsy, but an increasing 
number are being planned and built 
as real estate developments, and the 
Abund- 
The 


are 


buildings leased to retailers. 
ant parking space is provided. 
the buildings 
similar and errors of layout and lo- 


architecture of 


cation which occur in centers which 
had a 


avoided. 


have natural growth are 


Scrambled Merchandising 


To reduce the necessity of going 
from store to store to buy those fre- 
quently-purchased, staple items, the 
traditional single-line store is taking 
on demand items which were not for- 
merly carried. This is particularly 
the 
which has taken on produce, meat, 


true of grocery supermarket 


bakery goods, magazines, drugs, 
housewares, electrical and cleaning 
supplies, and in some cases staple 
items of clothing such as work 
gloves and hosiery. These added lines 
have nearly doubled the size of the 
average food store in the past twenty 
years. Drug stores have followed 
suit by adding photography supplies 
and equipment, housewares, toys, 
electrical supplies, books, and some 


food items. 


Night Openings 


Because more and more wives 
work or have children to tend, and 
since the 5-day-work-week has made 
Saturday a day of leisure, it is diffi- 
cult to get the shopping done during 
the daytime and weekends. The gro- 
cery and drugstore operators first 
recognized that night openings were 
the answer. Later the retail units of 
the large mail order stores tried it 
with great success. Department and 
specialty stores are slowly following 
suit. As a result, it is common prac- 
tice for most stores to be open at 


least one night a week. 
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Telephone Shopping 


In an attempt to make shopping 


more convenient the mail order 
houses, department stores, and spe 
cialty stores are placing greater em 
phasis upon their telephone shopping 
service. This service uses existing 
delivery and credit systems to secure 
considerable additional volume with 
the use of little additional floor space. 

Those stores which have stressed 
this service report amazing sales in 
creases. Some department stores 
make 8 per cent of their sales volume 
In New York; 
Roebuck & Company stores receive 
10,000 to 15,000 telephone orders 


per day." 


by this means. Sears, 


Automatic Vending Machines 


There are many times the con 
sumer desires a staple item of mer 
chandise when it is inconvenient for 
him to go to a store to get it. In rail 
road and bus stations, airfield termi 
nals, on the job, in hotels and movie 
theatres, etc., there arises a demand 
for food, beverages, chewing gum, 
and cigarettes. There are no retail 
establishments handy to satisfy the 
demands. The vending machine can 
profitably satisfy these wants, so this 
method of distribution is rapidly 
carving itself a permanent place in 


retailing. 


Self-Service 
It was early in the depression years 
of the thirties that the grocery super 
the major trend 


markets started 


toward self-service. Since that time 
more and more merchandise is being 
sold to 


opportunity to wait on themselves. 


customers who welcome the 
Today it is possible to buy produce, 
meat, gasoline, drugs, limited price 
variety merchandise, text books, and 
even clothing without the assistance 
of salesmen. As operating expenses 
continue to rise, more and more mer- 
chants are looking to self service for 
the solution to their cost problems. 


Store Modernization 
Store appearance is recognized as 
an important contributing factor to 


success. By combining beauty and 


1“Shoppers Grab for the Phone,” Business 


Week (December 29, 1951), p. 74. 


utility, modern architecture has cre- 
ated stores in which it is a real pleas- 
ure to shop. Compare the abundant 
lighting, attractive colors, cleanliness, 
and comfort of the modern store with 
the dingy, dirty, unattractive stores 
of only a few years ago. Although 
many merchants have improved the 
appearance of their stores, there are 
still a large number of shops that 
have had little alteration since they 


were built in the twenties, or earlier. 


Discount Selling 


Although it has always been pos- 
sible to bargain successfully for a 
reduction in the price of consumet 
has not 


items, selling at a discount 


been as prevalent as it is today since 


the depression of the thirties. [his is 


particularly true in the home appli 


ance field. 
The best known discounting insti- 
tution is the discount house which ts 


in business solely for the purpose of 


selling merchandise at prices lower 
than list. Sales clerks sell mostly from 
manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ cata 
logues which minimizes the extent of 
therefore the mer- 


inventories and 


chants’ investment. 

Discounts range from 50 per cent 
on some jewelry and silverware items 
to 10 per cent on photographic sup- 
have such dis- 


the Los An- 


houses re- 


plies. So attractive 


counts become that in 


geles area several such 
ported annual sales between $2 and 
$4 million.? 

Discount selling is not limited to 
discount Many deal- 


ers who give the impression that they 


houses alone. 
sell only at list prices will quickly 
lower prices with very little urging 
from the customer. Employee’s as- 
sociations make special arrangements 
with selected merchants for the sale 
of merchandise to members at pre- 
ferred prices. Employers often use 
their connections to get goods at 
wholesale for their employees. These 
are some of the main ways by which 
millions of dollars of appliance sales 
are being made to customers at a dis- 
count. No wonder the buying pub- 
lic is beginning to believe that “only 
suckers pay list prices.” 


2F. W. Gilchrist, ‘The Discount House,” Jour- 
nal of Marketing (January 1953), p. 267. 
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In response to an invitation for an article, Miss Marian C. Manley, Business 
Librarian, wrote: "It seemed to me that the reaction of your readers to the 
use of the Business Library might be somewhat the same as that of my secre- 
tary, who is two years out of a high school secretarial course. To Miss Byl's 
anguish, | asked her to write out her point of view. . . . The result is enclosed, 


just as she did it." 


WHERE TO FIND WHAT 


Louise Byl 


Newark Business Library 
Newark, New Jersey 


N a local law firm an attorney may 
ask his secretary, Robert 
Forest still live at 712 East Walnut 
Street, Des 


banker may 


“Does 


lowa?’” or a 
“What the 
names of the officers and the capital 
of the First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Paterson, New Jersey ?” 
and then again a dealer may ask 
“What is the name of the manufac- 


Moines, 


query, are 


turer of all the Hotpoint appliances ?” 

In an ordinary business office one 
may find the usual reference tools— 
W orld State Legislative 
Manual, Dictionary of Abbreviations, 
Forms of Address, Dictionary, and a 
Secretarial Handbook, but certainly 
nothing that will give the answers to 
the above questions. 


Almanac, 


The problem 
now is what to do. If the secretary 
is employed in Newark or the nearby 
Vicinity, this is easily solved by a 
telephone call to the Business Li- 
brary, where this information may be 
quickly obtained. To the outsider it 
seems like magic, but to those work- 
ing at the Business Library it is 
merely the collection over the years 
of various business publications ar- 
ranged in such a way as to make in- 
formation easily accessible to the li- 
brarians as well as the general public. 
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To answer the first question about 
Mr. Forest, all the librarian has to 
do is check the latest Des Moines city 
directory. There she will find that 
Mr. Forest (who is a trucker) still 
resides at the Walnut Street address 
with his wife Gertrude. 

The answer to the second question 
may be found in three directories 
Moody's Banks, Polk’s Bank Direc- 
tory and the Rand McNally Bank Di- 
rectory. In the Rand McNally Direc- 
tory, the Paterson bank is listed as 
having 34 officers and a capital of 
$202,906,384.07. 

To get the answer to the third 
question, all the librarian has to do 
is check Thomas’ Register af Ameri- 
can Manufacturers, ‘Leading Trade 
Names and Trade Marks.” After 
finding out that Hotpoint, Inc., has 
its headquarters in Chicago, the next 
step is to check the A-Z listing of 
manufacturers in the beginning of 
this directory. There Hotpoint is 
listed as an affiliate of General 
Electric. 

However, the directories are so ar- 
ranged at the Business Library that 
the layman may find the answers to 
these and many other questions with 
little or no assistance from the li- 


About two out of three businessmen in Newark 
use the Business Library 


brarians, should he seek the informa- 
tion in person. 

The Li- 
brary may render is varied from the 
most difficult to the simplest. Take 
for instance the day a man called 


assistance the Business 


and wanted to know why his long 
distance calls to leading Los Angeles 
concerns had not answered. 
“Tt’s Admission Day, a legal holiday, 
in California,’ explained the li- 
brarian. “Why didn’t I call the Busi- 
ness Library sooner?” groaned the 
man. “Then I would not have wasted 
a whole afternoon waiting for those 


been 


calls.” 

This and many other anecdotes are 
skillfully told in the February, 1952 
issue of Business Literature, the 
monthly note of the Newark Busi- 
ness Library, “Answering the $64 
Question,” by Josephine F. Priestley. 
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Business Literature is a publication 
covering a variety of subjects from 


“The Kit,” 


listing tools the complete office should 


Secretary’s Reference 
have, to “What is Ahead for Busi- 
ness?’ a compilation of books and 
magazine articles dealing with the fu- 
ture of business. It is mailed to non 
Newarkers at the rate of $1 a year. 

Suppose someone has died leaving 
stocks like to 


know whether they are “valuable or 


you and you would 


worthless,” “extinct or obsolete.” 
This 


from 


information may be gleaned 
the table at the 
Business Library from such publica- 
tions as The National Monthly Stock 
Summary and Fisher's Manual of 
Valuable and Worthless Securities. 


Current information on changing 


investment 


conditions is found in the collection 
of over 400 periodicals in the library. 
The 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
News to Yankee Food Merchant and 
the scholarly publications from Busi- 
ness Week to Monetary Notes. 


rade publications range from 


Government publications are 
usually overlooked by the layman 
and yet they can save him hundreds 
of dollars each year if only he uses 
them advantageously. Many times a 
businessman has carried on an exten- 
sive survey only to find out that the 
same thing was done by the govern- 
ment years before and the results 
published in great detail in pamphlet 


form. 


How fo Find the Right Job 
Too, the Business Library can be 
assistance to the secretary 
Kept in a 
separate file is a collection of house 


of great 


or clerk seeking a job. 


organs and company histories just 
waiting to be studied. It is usually a 
wise idea to know something about 
the company you are planning to 
work for and what better source can 
you find for such information than 
their own publications? And suppose 
you are working for an insurance 
company and know nothing about the 
business. Well, there are many, many 
books on the subject of insurance in 
all its phases at the library, from 
handbooks and textbooks to sample 
the for 


copies of insurance quiz 


agents. 
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The U. S. Postal Guide is used 


quite frequently to check counties 
and county seats. For instance, an 
attorney might want to know, “In 
what county is Buffalo Valley, Ten 
nessee?”’ The Postal Guide lists this 


part of Putnam County, the 


as a 
county seat of which is Cookeville. 
Going on from there, the same attor 
ney might want to know the popula- 
tion of Buffalo Valley. This infor- 
mation may be found in the Census 
of Population, 1950, which shows it 
to be 250. 

Before branching out in the can 
ning, preserving and freezing busi- 
ness, a man may ask his secretary to 
get the held 
number of establishments, number of 
This 


him facts on entire 
employees, their salaries, ete. 
might be quite a perplexing problem 
1947 Census of 
Manufacturers. this, 
there are 3,826 establishments, em 


were it not for the 


According to 


ploying an average of 201,627 men 


and women with salaries totaling 


$18,669. 


Public Relations and the Office Worker 


Today more than ever before busi 
nesses are public relations conscious, 
employing experts in the field; to 
keep in step with the times, the Busi 
ness Library has an extensive public 
the 
public 


relations collection. From secre 


view, rela 
the 
morning” either on the telephone or 
the 


relations, 


tary’s point of 


tions begins with first ‘‘good 


in actual contact, so books on 


customer-consumer rela- 
tions with the community, ete., might 
interest her greatly. 

Many times a secretary has been 
faced with the problem of answering 
a letter of complaint, writing letters 
of acceptance or regret, or possibly 
even composing “bread and butter” 
and does not 
A trip to the 


very 


letters for her boss 
know where to begin. 
Business Library will 
worth while, for there she will find 
many books 


on etiquette, pamphlets published by 


proy e 


secretarial handbooks, 
various companies on correct styles 
of letter-writing, etc. All of 
will turn her ‘“‘task’’ into a “pleasure” 


these 


and win for her many compliments 
as a result of her resourcefulness. 
One day a secretary walked into 


the Library and said, “I have spent 
the entire morning looking for this 
information; possibly you can help 
me.” Her boss wanied a list of gas 
companies in the U.S. and Canada 
vith their officers. production details, 
prices, etc. A study of Brown’s Di- 
rectory of American Gas Companies 
this and 
as she walked out the secretary said, 
“Why didn’t I think of you people 
before?” Trade directories, it is true, 


soon revealed information 


are invaluable for these statistics. 

State industrial directories are also 
used frequently because they usually 
contain an alphabetical list by com 
pany, giving location, items manufac- 
tured or processed, number of em- 
ployees, newspapers, industries by 
county, and a classified list of prod- 
ucts. 

When it comes to selecting a posi- 
tion aiter graduation from high 
secretarial or 
library 


school or college, a 


clerical job in a_ business 
should not be overlooked, especially 
if you like to meet people. After all, 
with all this wealth of information at 
your fingertips, it is understandable 
that such a position is not only fas- 
cinating but challenging. No special 
preparation other than that received 
in high school or college is required 
for such a job and your education 
continues in the daily use of the ref- 
beckoning 


tools constantly 


erence 
you. Too, secretarial and clerical help 
is indispensable to the smooth-run- 
ning of a library and in that you are 
serving your community. 


Remember—your local business li- 


brary is a gold-mine of information ; 
all you need do is tap it to become 


rich .in knowledge. And, unlike a 
gold-mine, your strike never peters 


out! 





HAVE YOU IDEAS 
you'd like to see in print? 


Few of our articles come from professional 
writers. We are anxious to consider articles 
from the classroom teacher—secondary, col- 
lege, private school. 


Subject matter articles—bookkeeping, sec- 
retarial subjects, distributive education, are 
always desired. 

Write up your pet ideas and send them to 


The Editor, The Journal of Business Education, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





cause other countries had huge in- 
“Business is forced to acquire an under- 
standing of the customs of the country— 
the traditions and preferences of its peo- 
ple—and then conduct itself accordingly. 
You either establish a common meeting 


vestments in this country. The dollar 
dividends from those investments off- 


set the trade imbalance. London was 


ground—-or you do not do business." 





ROLL WITH THE PUNCHES 


Stanley C. Allyn 


President of The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


HERE can be no doubt that for- 

eign trade is a key to world peace. 
It may not be the whole answer, but 
it is one key to the answer. 

During World War II our Na- 
tional Cash Register Company office 
in Paris was on the line of march 
Hitler’s Wehrmacht 


into town along the Champs Elysees. 


when rumbled 


One of the tanks swerved out of line 
office. 
and 


and headed straight for ihe 
The halt 
gorged a German soldier who thun- 


tank came to a dis- 
dered on the door and made it plain 
come in. So in he 
that 


enemy uniform—with a gun on his 


he wanted to 


came, and there he stood in 
hip and a grim look on his face. Our 
employees had a bad moment, and 
then the German suddenly smiled 
and said: 

“T’m The National 


Register Company in Berlin. 


Cash 
I’m 


sorry I can’t stay very long, but ] 


from 


was just wondering if you made your 
quota last year.” 

[ think that little 
that friendly 


tions do take the edge off belligerency 


story goes to 


show business rela- 


at least so far as individuals are 


concerned. When people of different 
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countries are associated in a mutually 
profitable enterprise, they frequently 
overcome traditional animosities. 
They outgrow prejudice and gain 
understanding. They come to need 
one another—and in 
else is foreign trade except interde- 


essence, what 
pendent people working together to 


their needs and 
Magnifying the feeling of 


interdependence in a global sort of 


satisfy separate 


wants. 


way might bring lasting peace and 
world prosperity, although the road to 
interdependence is full of obstacles 
and hurdles. 

A few of these road blocks are ex- 
change controls, non-convertibility of 
currencies, import and export con- 
trols, tariffs and quota restrictions. 
These barriers have largely resulted 
from the inability of the non-dollar 
area to balance its international trade 
with the United States. 

In recent years, and on the aver- 
age, we have been selling other coun- 
tries about five billion dollars worth 
of goods in excess of what we buy 
from them. The fact is that we have 
been selling more abroad than we 
from abroad for about 
eighty years. This didn’t hurt any- 
one very much for a long time be- 


purchase 


the world’s banking center—and the 
financial center of the world’s sterl- 
ing area besides. 

Then World War I came along, 
and to finance it, the sterling area 
somie of its investments in 
America. By the end of World War 
II, the sterling area had substantially 


sold 


liquidated its holdings in this coun- 
try. That meant no more dollars by 
the dividend route. This liquidation 
had a global impact because two 
thirds of world trade, in toto, is with- 
in the sterling area. And so the dol- 
lar gap came into being. 

The United States has been bridg- 
ing that gap with foreign economic 
and military aid to the tune of about 
six billion dollars a year, but this is 
purely a stop-gap operation. It can- 
not be a permanent solution, as we all 


know. 


Free Trade 

Some people want to lower Amer- 
ican tariffs. This sounds fine, but 
the cold fact is that our ratio of cus- 
toms duties to the total value of our 
imports right now is among the low- 
est in the world! The customs duties 
ratio in America has declined sixty- 
eight per cent in the last 16 years! 
We are already a low-tariff country. 
But the trade dollar gap still exists. 

Other people say we should have 
free trade completely. Eliminate the 
tariffs and close the dollar gap. But 
will it? On the basis of my informa- 
tion, a complete suspension of tariffs 
which informed people admit would 
disrupt our economy would, at the 
most, only reduce the trade deficit 
problem by less than forty per cent, 
and countries whose trade deficits 
with the United the 
smallest would receive the largest 


States are 
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tariff 
elimination of 


benefit from suspensions. 
tariffs 


does not provide the entire answer. 


Lowering or 


The United States is the economic 
The 


higher the level of our domestic ac- 


hub of the free world today. 


tivity, the higher the level of our im- 
ports. The most important single 
factor in promoting world trade is to 
keep our economy prosperous. A 
strong economy at home does more 
than anything else to keep imports at 
high levels. 

There is no doubt that our cus- 
tom policies and procedures should 
be re-examined. <A consistent tariff 
policy not subject to the whims of a 
changing economic climate, will go a 
long way in building confidence for 
the foreign trader. 

In the long run increases in foreign 
productivity will also do much to 
solve the dollar shortage problem 
Their increases in turn depend to a 
considerable extent on the investment 
of capital abroad and _ technical as- 
sistance from the United States. To 
encourage export of American capital 
some form of tax relief and other in- 
centives should be instituted. 


Company Loyalty 
The National Cash Register Com- 
pany has been in world trade for 
sixty-nine out of the seventy years 
We are still] 


have 


it has been in existence. 


in foreign trade because we 
learned to live with the complexitie: 
and to roll with the punches. Ou~ 
overseas business has lived throug! 
wars and political upheavals. Ir 
many of the countries we’ve entered 


The National Cash Register Com- 
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pany has lasted longer than the gov- 
ernment. 
We had a whole factory stolen 
Now it’s some- 
It was a beautiful 


from us in Berlin. 
where in Russia. 

factory that once employed 3,500 
people. Somehow, it had escaped 
being bombed during the war, but 
when the Russians came in, they 
virtually rolled it up like a rug and 
took it home with them. They ripped 
out the elevators and the woodwork 
the 


them up and dumped loose machine 


and windows and then loaded 


parts on top of them in a grand 


jumble. They didn’t leave a thing 
that was movable. [Everything is all 
right with our business in Germanv 
today, but it was our German people 
themselves who made this possible. I 
think it’s important to mention what 
they did because a successful foreign 
trade operation depends on the heart 
power of your foreign staff perhaps 
more than it does on their head 
power and their hand power. 

Wil 


helm Rohm, began to read between 


Our Berlin manager, Herr 
the lines of Herr Goebbel’s optimistic 
war communiques in 1944 and pri 
that the 


would occupy the city within a few 


vately decided Russians 


months. He also guessed that his 
beloved factory would be a prize piece 
of loot for the Soviet government. 
So he lined up as many trucks as 
he could and loaded them with blue- 
prints and tools and parts and key 
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Berlin to an 


employees and moved miles 


southwest of ancient 


champagne cellar in Freyburg, in the 


Thuringian woods. 

The Freyburg adventure didn’t last 
long. Herr Rohm was tipped off that 
Thuringia had been labeled for in- 
clusion in the Soviet zone, so his 
caravan took to the road again. It 
traveled mostly by night because Herr 
Rohm recognized the possibility of 
his tools being seized by the Rus- 
sians ; and he also recognized the pos- 
sibility that prowling Soviet troops 
might imprison him and his men, or 
shoot them. 

Finally he found a refuge in Gun- 
zenhausen in the American zone. The 
owner of a small hotel let him stow 
his gear in the basement and let him 
use two little rooms for an office. 

"At that point, there was not much 
help that our headquarters in Dayton, 
Ohio, could send to Herr Rohm and 
his men in their miniature enterprise. 
But we could send CARE packages, 
and we did that. The packages con- 
tained cigarettes which we had in- 
tended for our men’s own pleasure. 
But they thought up a better way to 
use them. Cigarettes were a medium 
of exchange at that time—and a far 
better medium than money. So our 
traded 
tools and equipment and gradually 


people their ‘Cigarettes for 
built up a self-sustaining repair busi- 


ness. They even managed to lay 


aside a little working capital to re- 
sume manufacturing. 

Finally, they were able to lease a 
plant at Augsburg, and in March of 


1949, the first post-war, completely 


The National Cash Register Company avoids having its foreign trade operations dominated by 
Americans. The factory, pictured below, at Dundee, Scotland, is 


managed and staffed by Scots almost exclusively. 





German-manufactured cash register 
came off the assembly line. 


Sales Problem 

As World War II drew to a close, 
we could foresee an impending short- 
age of dollars in practically all the 
countries in which we hoped to sel! 
machines. This could only lead to 
increasing difficulty in shipping from 
the United States to those countries. 
We had to develop a source of supply 
for machines for overseas countries 
which would no longer be able to pur 
chase freely from the United States. 

Great Britain seemed a natural lo 
cation for such facilities. The British 
market itself was an important one 


for us. So, likewise, were the Com- 


monwealth nations. Shipment coulc 
also be made from Britain to mar 
other countries. A close study of th 
areas available took us to Scotland 
A site for the 


factory was selected, the factory was 


and then into Dundee. 


erected, and it was in production 
early in 1947. 

Some people have said that the 
cash registers turned out at Dundee 
ring with Scottish burr, and per- 
haps they cv because our Dundee 
plant is managed and _ staffed by 
Scots, with a few Englishmen who 
came in from our London organiza- 
tion. We have sent American tech 
nicians to Dundee from time to time 
to work on specific aspects of our 
but 
icans permanently located there. 


programs, there are no Amer 

That is another point I want to 
emphasize. It is part of our policy 
not to have our foreign trade opera- 
tions dominated by Americans. It 
may be that we lean over backwards 
on that score, but experience inclines 
us to believe that it pays. Our over- 
seas business is spread through 94 
foreign countries and supports an or 
ganization of approximately 15,000 
employees outside the United States 
and Canada, only four of whom are 
Americans. Almost invariably, the 
direction of our subsidiaries or agen- 
cies is in the hands of native man- 
agers, several of whom are in tie 
second generation of family service 
with the firm and have sons who are 
now in training for jobs with our 


company. 
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Resnect for the Individual 
Frankly, and I think I should say 
emphatically, we put the accent mar' 
on people wherever we go. There’s 
an old proverb that says that if you 
respect a man he will do more. We 
try to live up to that principle. We 


try to show our respect for people 


in other countries who work for us 
or with us by giving them every 
chance to feel that they are not for- 
eigners in the employ of an Amer- 
ican company but, on the contrary, 
that The National Cash 
Company is their company. 

This policy is also working for us 
in the Far East where National Cash 


Register 


Register Company products have 
been sold and serviced for fifty-five 
years. 

Here there is a battle for survival 
which no one can adequately de- 
scribe and which underlies all phases 
of life in that segment of the global 
map. The pattern may vary some- 
what from one country to another, 
but the variation is one of degree, no‘ 
of principle. 

You meet a totally different men- 
tality in the Far East than you meet 


in the West. A vast gulf separates the 


thinking of the Occident and Orient. 
The multiplicity of religious creeds in 
Asia is a fundamental economic fac- 
tor. . This factor cannot be ignored 
by anyone concerned in any way with 
foreign trade including 
the government of the United States 

3ut the Asiatic people are still peo- 
ple, and they react as all people re- 
act to decent treatment, to considera- 


prospects, 


tion, to fairness and squareness and, 
above all else, to an attitude of re- 
spect for their religious beliefs and 
their individual dignity. 

The National Cash Register Com- 
pany doesn’t pretend to know all the 
answers about foreign trade, but we 
have had experience with its infinite 
complexities, and others might save 
themselves time and headaches by 
reading our records. 

When we go into foreign trade in 
any country we go in to stay regard- 
less of politics, political upheavals— 
cigarette economies—or dollar short- 
ages. When we hang up our shingle 
overseas, we mean serious business 


We expect to live through fou! 


De- 


pressions, wars, revolutions and holo- 


weather as well as fair weather. 


causts of other varieties aren’t going 
to make us take that shingle down- 
even if only a fragment of the shingle 
survives. We believe the market lasts 
longer than the upheavals. 

Our motto in foreign trade is self- 


help and self-support. In this coun- 


try, we have always plowed back ; 
substantial portion of our earnings 
to make the company bigger and bet- 
ter. We do the same thing abroad. 
We plow a large portion of our earn- 
That might 


be one reason we were welcomed so 


ings into foreign soil. 
heartily in Dundee. 


Ideas for Sale 

American products are universall) 
popular. There is something of a 
paradox here. Our products are 
popular, but our ideas are not. It 
might behoove us to re-examine the 
methods we are using to sell free 
dom to the rest of the world. That 
is the most important sale we have 
to make, but we aren’t making our 
quota. Other peoples aren’t buying 
our ideas of freedom. 

Many times in recent years on 
many trips abroad I have asked my- 
self why it is that business finds a 
way to survive and grow in the face 
of the same obstacles that seem to 
smother understanding among the 
nations—and among the peoples of 
the world. 

In my opinion, the basic answer is 
that business is forced to acquire an 
understanding of the customs of the 
countrv—the traditions and prefer- 
ences of its people—and then conduct 
itself accordingly. You either estab- 
lish a common meeting ground, or 
you do not do business. 

The great pride of other peoples 
rejects and resents-—our salesman- 
ship on social and political ideas. One 
man said to me, “We want to make 
our own mistakes rather than have 
some foreigner make them for us.” 

Our National Cash Register Com- 
pany people use the same salesman- 
ship methods that we developed in 
Dayton; they are just as American 
as a piece of apple-pie. They work, 
but up to now, America’s ideological 


(Continued on page 126) 
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“Admittedly, most of the points listed here have little moral weight in isolated 
cases; but because our total moral life can scarcely be healthier than our 
personal deeds, either in an individual or in a nation, these 'trifles' noint to a 
pernicious philosophy which rapidly demoralizes the spiritual nature of man." 


TIME OUT 
FOR LITTLE THINGS! 


Sister Bernadette Marie, C.D.P. 


Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas 


“ul E are in dire need,” J. Edgar 
Hoover is reported to have 
said, “of a spiritual awakening. We 
must place rejuvenation of national 
morality above mundane ambitions. 
The time has come when proper re- 
spect for law should be a prime ele- 
ment of all education, in the church, 
in the home, in the school, in the 
college, and in our daily life.”’! 

This appraisal of public. morality 
in the United States is day after day 
supported by the newspaper and other 
“barometers” of our American moral 
climate. Paraphrased by teachers, this 
implied indictment might read: Un- 
less we, the educators of our youth, 
restore first things to first places; 
unless we revive weakened ideals; 
unless we scrap the philosophy that 
man is his own law—unless we do all 
these things, and, in addition, show 
our boys and girls how to weave 
these principles into their business, 
social, and personal lives, America’s 
sense of morality will continue to 
decline. 


_1John A. O’Brien, Graft Is Your Business, 
St. Louis, Mo., The Queen’s Work, 1950, p. 32. 
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The Challenge 

Should not such responsibility dis- 
turb us teachers entrusted with the 
molding of our children for honor- 
able citizenship? Should not we ac- 
cept the challenge to point out moral 
issues wherever they arise, whether 
in the subject matter of courses or in 
the multitude of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities / 

We, 


likely share the view that the eco- 


teachers of business, very 


nomic sector of our society places 
many temptations in one’s way. As 
serious and 


teachers, is it not our 


sacred duty to help our students 
build the habit of resisting instantly 
shady business 


alert 


suggestion to 
Shouldn’t we 


any 


dealings ? 
to the concealed pitfalls incidental to 


them 


economic life? Rank and obvious vio- 
lations of the moral code are easy to 
spot, even by the lax and worldly. 
What our students are likely to miss 
are the moral implications lurking in 
the routine office work, those small 
points which are generally ignored by 
most people, but, which, somehow, 


. in the church, 
in the home, 
in the school" 


combine their weight and eventually 
threaten larger and more vital issues. 
Under the teacher’s guidance, a stu- 
that these 


constitute the 


dent quickly recognizes 


faults 


minor “stress 


and strain” of every-day living, 
fraught with possibilities for unjust 


and uncharitable behavior. 


Specific Application 


When discussing ethical problems, 
teachers tend to be heavily academic ; 
for some reason—or no reason at all 
—they fear to be too explicit and so 
they generalize, leaving to the student 
the burden of applying abstract prin- 
ciples to prosaic experiences. Do 
students do so? Do they, for example, 
relate frequent tardiness, overstaying 
the lunch hours, and dawdling on the 
job to the virtue of justice—to the 
obligation in conscience of giving a 
full day’s service for a full day’s pay ? 
Do they list as violations of the moral 
law waste of supplies, abuse of equip- 
ment, or appropriation of such 
articles as stamps, stationery, pencils, 
and carbon paper for personal use? 
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The Office—A Miniature Organic Society 
The social aspect of a business 
office opens a broad highway for the 


growth of lax consciences and me- 


chanistic philosophies. The members 
of this miniature social organism 
know that their composite function is 
service and administration, and that 
this function cannot be fully realized 
unless each individual member har- 
monizes his duty with that of every 
other individual and that all members 
recognize the importance of proper 
subordination of parts to the whole. 
Suppose, for example, that one per- 
son through culpable negligence or 
inefficiency holds back the work of 
another, causing the loss of man- 
hours—whether few or many is im- 
Can he 
moral grounds? Or suppose one or 
the 
goes over the head of his immediate 


material. clear himself on 


other oversteps his authority, 
superior, passes gossip which dis- 
tracts others and disrupts office rou- 
tine, displays pigheaded insistence 
upon doing the work his way, and 
evades responsibility. Is he not im- 
pairing the efficiency of the service 
the office is in justice committed to 
render ¢ 
Precedence in Rights 

In addition, each employee owes 
charity to his fellow-worker by con- 
forming his conduct to the unwritten 
law or rules of the office. Consider- 
ation for those who are trying to con- 
centrate by avoiding unnecessary dis- 
turbances, such as humming, whist- 
ling, heavy walking, noisy move- 
ments, and the like is nothing more 
than respect for the rights others 
should be permitted to enjoy. But 
what happens, some may ask, when 
all members have equal rights which 
clearly conflict in the same situation, 
as, for example, when one person 
insists on using his rights in such a 
that he 


others to use theirs? The answer is 


way limits the liberty of 
that only in the abstract are men’s 
rights equal—in the concrete they are 
unequal. To illustrate, let us say that 
smoking is permitted. But should one 
person use this right to the extreme 
discomfort of others, then his right 
is subordinate to that of the others 
who have the right to reasonable com- 
fort necessary to do their work well. 
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Sincere Frankness—A Noble Quality 

Petty jealousies and envy can lead 
to serious disturbances in socio-busi- 
ness life: keeping silence when some- 
one else is blamed for another's mis- 
takes ; failing to acknowledge the help 
of others when commended for a job 
well done; plagiarizing the ideas or 
cleverness of others; nullifying ap- 
probation by revealing secret faults ; 
flattering the “‘boss” to secure privi- 
leges denied others—these are but a 
few of the long list students could 
quickly compile under the stimulating 
direction of an ingenious teacher. 


Loyalty Always and Everywhere 

Absolute loyalty to one’s highest 
ideals is the essence of integrity. It 
is a virtue expected always and every- 
where. Its sequel is loyalty to the 
firm whose efficiency and moral 
soundness contribute to a_ healthy 
economic order ; loyalty to the super- 
visor whose encouraging direction 
enhances his eligibility for promo- 
tion; loyalty to the customers who 
keep the firm a “going concern.” A 
casual remark about an executive may 
be a trifle, but if it lowers his pres- 
tige either within or without the com- 
pany, it ceases to be so. Similarly, a 
comment on the credit status of a 
“slow customer” may seem harmless 
enough at the dinner table, but it 
could leak out, shrinking his business 
and social stature. Finally, the chronic 
griper and the hypercritic can rapidly 
tear down that precious spirit we call 
employee morale. 

Evil Fruits of Boredom 

Some office workers are satisfied to 
do an average job. This easy-going 
type quickly gets bored and promptly 
slips into habits of negligence and in- 
dolence, daily creating trying situa- 
tions that thin 
those who must bear with them: A 


wear the nerves of 
telephone call must be postponed un- 
til the file clerk “catches up” with her 
filing; an order can be only partially 
filled because the typist neglected to 
mention the second color choice; a 
supervisor must be late for a lunch- 
eon engagement because the letter he 
had to sign before leaving ‘didn’t 
make sense” when it was first typed. 
A serious one 
carrying moral responsibility—would 


offense — possibly 


be involved if the firm loses a con- 
tract because the letter the secretary 
put off mailing until the next morn- 
ing failed to reach its destination be- 
fore the deadline. Likewise, should an 
executive make a wrong decision be- 
cause he relied on essential infor- 
mation that was supposed to have 
been verified, there might be serious 
moral guilt on the part of the de- 
faulting clerk. 


Activity, Not Passivity 


Acts of omission should also be 
pointed out lest some students fail 
to recognize them as pitfalls in the 
moral order. Some of the most com- 
mon ones include lack of interest in 
the work one is being paid to do or 
a sense of responsibility about those 
things that are everybody’s concern; 
failure to disclose to higher superiors 
an employee’s shortcomings that make 
him unfit for another job; refraining 
from justifying action taken by the 
company and thus creating loss of 
company prestige. 
Admittedly, the 
listed here have little moral weight 


most of points 
in isolated cases ; but because our total 
moral life can scarcely be healthier 
than our personal deeds considered 
collectively either in an individual or 
in a nation, these ‘‘trifles’’ point to 
a pernicious philosophy which rapidly 
demoralizes the spiritual nature of 
man. 

So completely have we forgotten 
that, of the two substances of our 
being, the spiritual is paramount that 
we have funneled the “‘lion’s share” 
of our energy into the material and 
the physical. Yet reason and history 
forbid any thinking man to expect 
that the 
awakening which Mr. Hoover so em- 


we can effect spiritual 
phatically prescribes as long as we 


continue to exclude principles of 
moral conduct in our social, business, 
personal, and national lives. 

A retrospect of man’s. survival 
through the major civilizations re- 
veals identical patterns: birth and 
growth as long as man successfully 
meets the moral challenges that prod 
and tax him; disintegration when he 
relaxes and loses his sense of moral- 


ity. 
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“In revising shorthand systems, it is cer- 
tainly time for the accumulation of years 
of casual observations by teachers to be 
at least supplemented by controlled ex- 


perimentation.” 


THE 


REDUCTION OF CONFUSABILITY 
IN SHORTHAND LEARNING 


Leonard J. West 


Training Aids Research Laboratory 


Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center 


Chanute Air Force Base, Illinois 


HE desirability of research to 
determine whether highly con- 
fusable shorthand characters ought 
to be presented together or widely 
spaced apart in the learning was dis- 


cussed last month. In the absence of 


experimental evidence to resolve this 
still need to know how to 


issue we 
minimize the erroneous substitution 
errors Gregg writers make, for ex- 
ample of their o and oo hooks, Pit- 
man writers of their hook and circle 
abbreviating devices, typists of their 
adjacent key errors and_ reversals 


such as d for k, r for wu. 


How to Reduce Confusability 
There is an experiment by a team 
of psychologists, Siipola and Israel, 
(Habit-Interference as Dependent 
Upon Stage of Training, 
Journal of Psychology, 1933, Vol. 
45, 205-227), employing Morse Code 


learning, which appears to be ex- 


American 


tremely pertinent. 

International Morse Code 
many highly confusable symbols: 6 
(—....) andb (—...),a (. —) 
and n (—.), w (.——) andr (.—.), 
With any pair of con- 


has 


and -others. 
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fusable signals, one normally ex- 
pects negative transfer, interference, 
the confusion of one symbol for an- 
other. These experimenters did in- 
deed find confusion when a small 
amount of practice was given on the 
first member of the pair before teach- 
ing the second. However, with every 
increase in the amount of practice on 
the first member of the confusable 
pair before teaching the second, con- 
fusion in learning the second mem- 
ber decreased. By the time 300 pre- 


sentations of the first member had 
been accomplished, the learning of 
the 
member was appreciably aided. That 


learn the 


ordinarily confusable second 


is, the time needed to 
second member was less than the time 
needed to learn the first. However, as 
the second member of the confusable 
pair of items was given increasing 
amounts of practice subsequent to the 
learning of the first item, more and 
The 


confusion was said to be at a maxi- 


more interference developed. 


mum when the confusable items were 

roughly equally well learned. 
However—and here is the crucial 

point—with increasing practice there 


is increasing differentiation and de- 
creasing likelihood of confusability. 
When the 


moderate, confusion will indeed be at 


amount of practice is 
a maximum when items are equally 
But 


before 


when one item is 
the 


well learned. 
overlearned introducing 
item with which it is ordinarily con- 
fused, the differentiation is likely to 
be powerful enough to resist con- 
fusion. 
Does this mean that the Gregg 
shorthand teacher ought to use sup- 
plementary materials to build up the 
amount of practice, say, on f and v 
before teaching p and b? When 
teaching the two for th in 
paragraph 14 of the Simplified 
writings of 


forms 


Manual, should many 
words using the left th precede prac- 
tice on words using the right th? 
Should the Pitman teacher provide 
for very many writings of with be 
and similarly 
for when Should the 


typist type many words with r before 


fore introducing what 


and would? 


practicing words with f? 

For confusable characters which 
are quite well spread out in the learn- 
ing, sufficient practice on the first 
member of the confusable pair may 
perhaps be built into the text. How- 
ever, when confusable symbols are 
presented in the text in relatively 
close succession, it may prove bene- 
ficial to introduce very much larger 
amounts of practice on the first 
member of confusable pairs than the 
text calls for. Needless to say, the 
practice need not be on isolated out- 
lines. The outlines in question may 


appear in a variety of contexts. 





Reducing Confusion by Reducing 
Similarity of Shorthand Symbols 


Last month’s Journal of Business 
Education discussed the process of 
generalization, the tendency of simi- 
lar things to be confused with each 
other. 
intrinsic nature of “similarity” which 


There are questions about the 


have provocative implications for the 


construction and revision of  short- 
hand systems. 

Some illustrations should clarify 
The wise teacher counsels 
the 


obviously to reduce the 


the issue. 
students to exaggerate size of 
large circles 
possibility of confusion with small 
circles in reading back. But we need 
to go further. 

’ssentially, the fewer the similari- 
ties that exist among the strokes and 
symbols used in a shorthand system, 
the less will be the confusion engen 
dered in reading and writing. But 
what is “similarity?” To the eye a‘ 
least, the Gregg p and b perhaps 
seem more alike than p and f; the 
seem more 


diphthongs u and ow 


alike than u and oi. Yet disregard- 
ing plainly sloppy penmanship, / is 
confused with f, not with 6; « with oi, 
not The 


does not confuse his half-length with 


with ow. Pitman writer 
his full-or double-length strokes; he 
writes ar for 1, refers for reference, 
fared for failed, play for pray. The 
difficulties with with, when, what, and 
would are formidable. 

Should we infer that a difference 
in size alone is a smaller difference 
than one in the direction of motion? 
Does it seem that strokes which are 
mirror images of each other or up- 
side-down versions of each other are 
more “similar” (and therefore more 
easily confused) than strokes which 
differ only in length? Perhaps. Of the 
several revisions iniroduced into 
Gregg Simplified, why should th 
left-motion circle to express r have 
been dropped? In Pitman shorthand 
are way and yay less frequently con- 
fused than run and rough; that is, 
are responses early in a sequence less 
subject to confusion than responses 
late in a sequence ¢ 
Research following the model of 


the psychological investigations re- 
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ported in last month’s Journal could 
answer these questions. We should 
be able to identify the kinds of mo- 
tions which are easily confusable and 
which therefore ought to be avoided. 
We could know could 
safely use strokes which differ only 


whether we 


at the beginning rather than only at 
the end. We could know, in short, 
the kinds of changes which are desir 
from them 


able. Selection 


could be made on the basis of tw« 


among 


WHAT'S HAPPENING 


intensely practical considerations: 
first, the limits to which the thou- 
sands of trained teachers may be 
asked to unlearn and relearn parts of 
the system they teach; and, second, 
the restrictions imposed by the actual 
content of the shorthand system. 

In revising shorthand systems, it 1s 
certainly time for the accumulation 
of years of casual observations by 
teachers to be at least supplemented 


by controlled experimentation. 


IN RETAILING 


(Continued from page 115) 


The reasons for the development of 
The 
high cost of living encourages the 
their 


discount selling are easy to see. 


consumers to make incomes 
stretch as far as possible by skipping 
fancy but costly services in favor of 
lower prices. National advertising 
has pre-sold the customer thus reduc- 
The 


more-than-ample stocks of-appliances 


ing the need for salesmen. 
have caused merchants to cut prices 
to sell their inventories, and few man- 
ufacturers to do little to support list 
prices. And last, is the common feel- 


ing among some merchants who are 


used to having their customers fight 
for merchandise, that it is easier to 
cutting prices 
old-fashioned 


sell their goods by 
than to 


salesmanship. 


exert good 


Future? 


Methods of merchandising have 
changed tremendously in the first half 
of the 20th century. Today the new 
developments are coming so rapidly 
that it is impossible to predict what 
the next fifty years will bring. Al- 
though it is impossible to predict fu- 
ture developments, it will be inter- 
esting to watch them unfold. 


XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXX 
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BABY FACE 
By Barbara Ellen Adams 
Waterford School 
Waterford, Ohio 
Shown at the left is a rather diffi- 
cult type of design to construct and 
one that should not be attempted 
by the beginner. In order to get the 
curved effects for the bonnet and 
face, it was necessary to keep turn- 
ing the paper in the machine. Char- 
acters used were the hyphen, @, 
parenthesis, colon, and underscore. 
This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the con- 
test will be printed in later issues of 
this magazine. 
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TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 


Christine Stroop 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Tennessee 





“The purpose of pupils enrolled will . . . 
determine emphasis . . . Bookkeeping is 
especially suited for the normally intelli- 
gent of either sex . . . The teacher 
rather than the method is the important 


factor in the learning situation." 





HE objectives of bookkeeping are 

both vocational and non-vocational 
in nature. That is, a study of book- 
keeping should be beneficial to a 
student regardless of his vocational 
choice, since it should develop habits 
of order and clear thinking, famil 
iarize him with financial reports and 
documents, and be of practical use in 
his everyday life, as well as prepare 
him for work or additional study in 
the accounting field. 

The development of habits of or- 
der and clear thinking raises the 
question of whether or not similar 
habits should not be developed by 
the other business subjects. Students 
of bookkeeping should certainly learn 
to handle records of :business trans- 
actions in an orderly and logical man- 
ner. In like manner, students of short- 
hand should learn to handle corre- 
spondence according to an orderly 
plan. It seems, therefore, to be de- 
sirable that all business teachers ac- 
cept some of the responsibility for 
development of habits of order and 
clear thinking. 

The understanding of business 
forms is an important objective of 
instruction in bookkeeping. Book- 
keeping, however, is not the only 
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business subject in which students 
may become familiar with business 
forms, for explanations of certain 
business forms are given in general 
business, typewriting, and_ possible 
shorthand. The teacher of bookkeep 
ing should, therefore, discover just 
how much his class has already 
learned about business forms and 
should build on this knowledge. 

In order to attain the objective 
practical use of bookkeeping teach 
ers of bookkeeping will need to know 
and understand the business activities 
engaged in by their pupils. They then 
must show their pupils how to use 
these principles they learn in book 
keeping in their everyday life. 

The important thing to remember 
about the objective of skill develop 
ment is that this is just one of the 
objectives to be attained and not the 
only one. There is danger of over- 
emphasizing this objective. When this 
is done, pupils may fail to learn how 
to use the knowledge in everyday life 
or how to approach situations which 
are slightly different from those 
drilled on in class. The danger of this 
narrow development of skill is less- 
ened when pupils understand why as 
well as how to carry out all of the 


activities required in bookkeeping 
instruction. 
Teachers of bookkeeping in the 


secondary school must consider care- 
fully the problem of how much em- 


phasis to place on the objective of 


developing fundamentals of account- 
ing. This problem may be considered 
in connection with that of giving 
vocational train‘ng. In order to de- 
termine exactly how much emphasis 
to give to each of these objectives, 
the teacher will need to know what 
use his pupils plan to make of their 
training. Do they plan to continue 
their study in accounting or do they 
plan to secure jobs as clerks or as 
bookkeepers? Thus, the purpose of 
the pupils enrolled in a class will to 
some extent determine the amount of 
emphasis which should be given to 


various objectiy es. 


Prognosis 

Can bookkeeping ability be pre- 
dicted ? 

Findings relative to the use of in- 
telligence tests for the prediction of 
success in bookkeeping are similar to 
those given for shorthand and type- 
writing. The evidence seems to in- 
dicate that the tests used to measure 
intelligence do not measure the quali- 
ties needed for success in these sub- 
jects. This implies that students with 
normal intelligence can learn to per- 
form bookkeeping duties when prop- 
erly instructed. 

Since the general grade average of 
freshman subjects is easily available 
to high-school counselors and_ since 
the findings indicate that it is a help- 
ful means for predicting success in 
bookkeeping, it should be used when- 
ever a student seeks advice concern- 
ing the selection of bookkeeping. 
However, general grade average prob- 
ably should ‘be supplemented by use 
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of clerical aptitude tests and tests in 
the fundamentals of arithmetic since 
the findings indicate that these tests 
are helpful in predicting ability to 
learn bookkeeping. A number of 
clerical aptitude tests are available. 

Since chronological age, for high- 
school ranges, has almost no relation 
to bookkeeping ability, bookkeeping 
should probably be offered nearest 
the time of use. However, pupils 
who plan to leave school before grad- 
uation probably should be allowed to 
enroll in bookkeeping regardless of 
their ages. 

The findings indicate that boys and 
girls do equally well in bookkeeping. 
Therefore, the course should not be 
considered as especially suited for 
either sex. There is sometimes an 
inclination to feel that bookkeeping 
is for boys and shorthand for girls, 
but the findings imply that both can 
achieve success in bookkeeping. 

Additional 
whether or not the size of the school 
the 


made by high-school pupils on objec- 


research to determine 


consistently influences scores 
tive tests in bookkeeping should be 
worth while. If this finding is sub- 
stantiated, the reasons for this con- 


dition should be determined. 


Methods 


What methods of approach are 
used in the teaching of bookkeeping? 
How do the methods of approach 
compare with each other ? 

Methods of approach used in the 
presentation of bookkeeping are: 
journal approach, ledger or account- 
ing approach, financial statement 
(balance sheet or equation) approach, 
and combinations of these approaches. 

Although one study found the fi- 
nancial statement method to produce 
better results in the same length of 
time than did the ledger account 
method or the books of original entry 
method, two other studies found no 
appreciable or significant differences. 
Therefore, there seems to be no con- 
clusive that any 
proach to the teaching of bookkeep- 


evidence one ap- 
ing is superior to the others. 

The findings imply that teachers 
of bookkeeping may choose which- 
ever approach they prefer with con- 
that 
achieved with 


can be 


If the 


fidence results 


good 


any of them. 
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factors on which teachers should base 
their choice of approach in_ book- 
keeping could be established, teachers 
would be better able to make wiser 
choices than they can now. This 
should eliminate the costly process of 
trial and error. 

The findings further imply that the 
teacher rather than the method is the 
important factor in the learning situ- 
ation. In other words, good teaching 
will achieve the same results regard- 
less of the method used. 
of different 
methods of approaches are in use in 
the 
ing institutions are faced with the 


Since a number 
secondary school, teacher train- 


problem of preparing students to 


teach bookkeeping by use ot a variety 
of methods. 
Conclusion 

Dangerous statements, these: 
“Bookkeeping is especially suited for 
the normally intelligent of either 
sex... The teacher rather than the 
method is the important factor in the 
learning situation.” Can it be that the 
“slow learner” 
“indifferent 


familiar excuse of 
should be changed to 
learner”? If our students learn to be 
“indifferent,” when does it happen? 
How does it happen? Why does it 
happen? Let us consider seriously 
“The teacher rather than the method 
is the important factor in the learn- 


ing situation.” 





ROLL WITH THE PUNCHES 


(Continued from page 120) 


salesmanship has not worked. Even 
a partial bridging of the gulf of mis- 
understanding between America and 
various other countries would repre- 
sent a triumph of human relations— 
and an advancement of human un- 


—_> —_— > 


derstanding. 

I do not know to what extent that 
bridge will ever be built. But I do 
know that whatever is accomplished 
will come through example and deed 


rather than through words. 
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The Answer’s in 
“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 
—_> — > 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 


—_> — —>- 


THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question. 


What about business mathematics? 


Business mathematics is living subject matter; interwoven through our lives whether 


we are teachers, laborers, office workers, or members of any other occupational classifica- 


tion. We deal in figures from our first purchase at the candy store to our disposal of 


social security. How have we succeeded in helping so many 


people dislike business 


mathematics, the math that is based most closely on everyday living? Read “what” Eric 


Stein has to say “about business mathematics” on the last page of this magazine. 


PP eer oe 
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The research mind "is the problem-solv- 
ing mind as contrasted with the let-well- 
It is the composer 


mind, instead of the fiddler mind; it is 
the ‘tomorrow’ mind instead of the 'yes- 


—C. F. Kettering 


terday’ mind." 


DEVELOP 


THE “TOMORROW” MIND 


Jessamon Dawe 


The University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


» WE as teachers are to operate 
effectively in the fast-moving, ques- 
tioning milieu of our times, it be- 
comes necessary for us to abandon 
the traditional concept that the pur- 
pose of education is to absorb and 


And 


We are well aware of our 


transmit existing knowledge. 
we have. 
obligation, not only to try to add to 
the existing knowledge ourselves, 
but to try to instill in our students 
attitude 
lead to contributions of their own. 
This statement from C. F. Ketter- 
ing of General Motors on the func- 


the research which might 


tional level might do much to give 
our course direction: 


Research is a_ high-hat word that 
scares a lot of people. It needn't. It 
is rather simple. Essentially it is noth- 
ing but a state of mind—a friendly, 
welcoming attitude toward change. 
Going out to look for the change in- 
stead of waiting for it to come. Re- 
search, for practical men, is an effort 
to do things better and not to be 
caught asleep at the switch. The re- 
search state of mind can apply to any- 
thing—personal affairs or any kind of 
business, big or little. It is the prob- 
lem-solving mind as contrasted with 
the let-well-enough-alone mind. It is 
the composer mind, instead of the 
fiddler mind; it is the “tomorrow” 
mind instead of the “yesterday” mind. 


Kettering thus makes it sound so 
easy—but it’s still up to us to know 
where to start in the building of the 
mind. It is the purpose 


“tomorrow” 
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of this article to suggest a few sim- 
ple measures which are deeply rooted 
in utility. 
Student Research Orientation 
The problem-solving approach to 
with 


John Dewey as its 


learning 
greatest moving force in America in- 
troduces the student to the question- 
ing frame of mind at an early age. 
So by the time he reaches us at sec- 
ondary or college level, part of the 
job of research orientation is done. 
Yet our initial contact with him usu- 
ally makes us aware of two deficien- 
cies: (1) he does not know how to 
use the library as a means of ex- 
amining recorded data important to 
a particular project; (2) he somehow 
lacks the ability to organize his data 
and to present the findings in graphic, 
intelligible style. 


Library Orientation 
The Writing 
classes here at The University of 


Business Report 


Texas profit by an _ introductory 
library project which to us seems 
fruitful and easily adaptable to al- 
most As a 
means of arousing curiosity on the 
part of the what 


thinking has already been recorded 


any educational level. 


students about 
in certain areas, the students are con- 
ducted on an orientation tour of the 
business library. 

Classes meet at the Business and 








"In small groups the students are able actually 


to put their hands on the very books... 


Social Science reading room, where 
they are separated into sections of 
approximately fifteen each. A mem 
ber of the Business and Social Sci- 
ence staff conducts each section on 
an intellectual Cook’s tour that gets 
down to some detail in the location 
of 


sources in the Business and Humani- 


and use indexes and reference 


ties rooms. In small groups the stu- 
dents are able actually to put their 
the 
actual question or two is tracked to 


hands on very books, and an 
its lair through the use of appropri- 


ate indexes. 


Follow-up Exercise 

A follow-up exercise, which is 
more of a strain on the staff than it 
is on the students, is then assigned. 
Staff members invade the library and 
locate certain obscure bits of infor- 
mation. Then on 3-by-5 cards they 
arrange five questions, the answers to 
which the student must report with 
the reference properly designated in 
bibliographical form and the library 
call number accurately recorded. No 
two students have the same assign- 
ment. 





W. P. Boyd, Professor of Busi- 
ness Writing at The University of 
Texas and a long-time leader in his 
field, follows a practice you might 


The following five questions with 
the answers recorded are indicative 
the learns in the 


of what student 


process: 


In preparing to win lawsuits involving correspondence, you will find it important 
to know that the employee is relieved of all risk of personal liability on letters 
with proper authority of the employer provided: 

IAS Oe GMT Bertin Sek Gh AL Ae 


Eee tS 


and contracts he signs 


(1) The name of employer appears in the body of the contract. 
(2) The word by, or for, or per precedes the employee’s signature. 
(3) The word agent follows his signature. 
(4) Employer’s name precedes agent’s signature. 
658.08 G586 
Parker, Leo T., “Prepare to Win Lawsuits Involving Correspondence,” /ndustrial Mar- 
keting, vol. 321 (February, 1947, pp. 37-38). 
Index: The Industrial Arts Index 


What is the effect of Resloom C, Monsanto Chemical Company’s process for 


die ok 
making cotton cloth wrinkle-resistant, on the life of the treated garment? 


\. The effect is negligible. 

658.05 B965 

“Process Cuts Wrinkling in Cotton Fabrics,” 
1947), Pp. 43. 

Index: The Industrial Arts Index 


Business Week, No. 940 (September 6, 


Marshall Field, the famous Chicago merchant, first entered the dry-goods busi- 


ao 
some smal] Massachusetts town. What was the 


ness as a clerk in a store in 
name of the town? 
A. Pittsfield. 
Encyclopedia Americana, vol. 11, American Corporation, Chicago, 1949. 
In the consolidated balance sheet, as of December 31, 1948, of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Motor Company, 1730 Glenarm Place, Denver, Colorado, what is the figure 


4 Q. 


for earned surplus? 
A. $222,958. 
388.8 M776 


Voody’s Manual of Investments, Public Utility Securities, Chicago, 1949. 


5 Q. In November, 1950, the total annual seasonally adjusted rate of personal income 


in the United States was $ 
\. $231.9 billion. 


United States Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business (January, 1951). 


find interesting. Instead of allowing 
each student to choose his own prob- 
lem and assembie his own data, Mr. 
Boyd assigns a single problem with 
uniform data placed in the students’ 
Then the teaching emphasis 
organization, 


When the cards are handed in, 
they are graded by a check sheet de- 
signed to teach the students the fine 
points of bibliographical listing, such 
as how to place punctuation marks 
with reference to the “end quote,” hands. 
the dating of works which carry peri- is on interpretation, 
structure, and style of writing for 
reports in general. With the subject 
matter thus controlled, the report can 
be graded in sharper detail ; each stu- 
dent may be made to realize what is 
wrong and right with his own par- 
ticular version from cover-all grad- 


ing check sheets; and he may benefit 


odic supplements, and such. 


Organizing and Reporting 

One great difficulty I’ve always en- 
countered with the problem approach 
to teaching is that of giving the stu- 
dent the proper criticism and sugges- 
tion for his finished work. Whether 


he worked singly or as part of a 
group, | was always presented with 
more different subject-matter reports 
than I was ever able to analyze with 
the thoroughness each one deserved. 
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from seeing how his analysis of the 
problem compares with that of his 
classmates. 

Couldn’t such a plan be used profit- 


ably in almost any subject field at 


any level where the research attitude 


is being generated to the end of bet- 
ter.organization and interpretation ? 


The Teacher's Progress as a 
Research Person 


It’s easier, goodness knows, to 
teach by the book or the course out- 
line, and do the same thing each year 
so you don’t have to work at prepa- 
ration. With all the demands that 
are made on us these days, it’s also 
easy to convince ourselves that 
“sleeping at the switch” is justified. 
But when you think of the teeming 
minds under your care, and the crises 
of the times which seem to demand 
master social engineers not yet pro- 
duced, the obligation to do the best 
you can sort of creeps up on you. 
You turn that Kettering sentence over 
in your mind: “Research for practi 
cal men is an effort to do things 
better and not to be caught asleep at 
the switch.” 

You begin to question some of 
those “old saws” you’ve been accept- 
ing as true for so long. You won 
der whether the way you're present 
ing your subject has any justification 
in the laws of learning, any founda 
tion in psychology. You get to think- 
ing the fellow who just came up with 
a new teaching technique might have 
doctored his figures; so you had bet- 
ter find out for yourself. The “re- 
search bug” has got you 

As a business-writing staff here at 
The University of Texas we try to 
engage in research which helps us to 
coordinate the practical demands of 
business with the theories of the writ- 
ing specialist. One project designed 
to analyze specified needs of business 
was carried on under the title “Basic 
Letters Planned for Adaptation to 
Specialized Retail Credit-and-Collec- 
tion Correspondence problems.”’ 

Over a period of years letters 
mailed by various businesses were as- 
credit accept- 


sembled: good-will, 


ance, credit refusal, and collection 


letters in the various stages. 
letters were analyzed as to what they 


These 


were attempting to do, what the good 
and bad features were; then princi- 
ples were set up as to how they might 
do a better job, with demonstrating 


(Continued on page 130) 
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Comic strip: "a plain pictorial represen- 
tation—sometimes humorous." Any topic 
[in law] can be tapped for source ma- 





terial. 


ANOTHER USE FOR THE 
COMIC STRIP 


Irving Rosenblum 
Willoughby Jr. High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OULD you prove to your busi- 

ness law class that “homework 
is illegal?” I do. We laugh it off and 
then get started on our homework 
assignment. 

This is just one of a number of 
topics that we have developed in the 
form of comic strips. Charged with 
using comic strips in teaching, I 
would therefore have to plead guilty 

-guilty with an explanation, and 


that is the purpose of this article. 


Shall We Use Comic Strips in Teaching? 
No one would suggest the use of 
comics as a major device in the teach- 
ing of business law. As a matter of 
fact, it would be difficult to find any 
teachers who use comic strips in 
business law classes. Those who do 
probably use the “true comic” form 
or the humorous variety, certainly 
not the lurid type. The kind we use 
is merely a plain, pictorial represen- 
tation—humorous sometimes—of a 
principle in law. 
the 
Eagle printed a series in which com- 


Some years ago, Brooklyn 


ics were used solely to tell a pic- 
torial story. Certain lawsuits, like the 
of Reif vs. 
were selected. In that case, a fireman 


Wisconsin case Page, 
was permitted to recover a reward 
offered by the defendant for a rescue 
beyond the call of duty. 

In the Eagle, that case was pre- 
sented in serial form, the facts being 
developed in a set of three or four 
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MR. R’, | WOULD LIKE TO PRovE 
TO You BY YOUR OWN WORDS THAT 





HOMEWORK ASSIGNMENTS ARE ILLEGAL! 
ee -_ 





DIDN’T You SAY THAT AGREEMENTS} 
INVOLVING PERSONAL CoNF IDENCE 
OR SKILL MAY NoT BE ASSIGNED 2 
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DOESN'T A HOMEWORK ASSIGNMENT 
INVOLVE YOUR CONFIDENCE IN THE 


, PUPIL AND IN HIS SKILL ? 
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THEREFORE SINCE HOMEWORK 

\NVOLVES PERSONAL CONFIDENCE AND 

SKILL,HOME WORK MAY NOT BE “ASSIGNED 
neste 
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installments. The picture series end- 
ed with a question inviting the reader 
to render a decision in the dispute. 
The judgment of the court was then 
quoted in the final installment of the 
case. 
The 


question, was an effective way of re- 


serial form, ending with a 
lating a case-problem. In fact, the 
pictorial narrative aroused the in- 
terest of a former law student of 
ours who clipped and mailed that 


newspaper story to us. 


How Often Would You Use Comics? 


Of the many teaching devices in 


law, comics are used least, and prop- 


erly so. Dramatizations, posters, and 


tape-recordings are utilized much 
more frequently. Yet even those au- 
dio-visual aids should not be relied 
upon excessively. 

Comic strips are used in class once 
or twice a term. Even then, the pur- 
pose is partially to obtain additions 


to our collection. 


Where Will You Get Suggestions? 

For the most part, our case-comics 
are based upon legal principles stud- 
These maxims can be 


ied in class. 


illustrated in pictorial form. 





Any topic in the syllabus can be 
tapped for source material. For ex- 
ample, the rules governing rights and 
obligations of minors are recorded 
as statements in the text. To illus- 
trate one of these principles, we de- 
velop a case briefly in conversational 
form. Then we suggest suitable 
drawings as a background to accom- 
pany the dialogue. That procedure is 
also followed to distinguish between 
“luxuries” and “necessaries,” or to 
show that a minor is responsible for 
the 


purchased, or to 


necessaries 
that a 
an adult the day be- 


reasonable value of 
illustrate 
minor becomes 
fore his twenty-first birthday. 

Brief, pictorial stories serve to re- 
but defenses such as these: “But I 
didn’t read the contract,” “I didn’t 
know it was the law,” “The sales- 
man should have pointed out those 
dents in the fenders when he sold 
me the car.”’ 

Numerous cases can be prepared 
on aspects of fraud. Many of these 


anecdotes are submitted by pupils, 
based on business experiences dis- 
cussed at home. 

The rules pertaining to Sunday 
contracts, contracts made or per- 
formed on legal holidays, unreason- 
the 


of a business, and practicing with- 


able restraint of trade in sale 


out a required license lend them- 
selves favorably to the pictorial form 
of presentation. The textbooks also 
provide cases on usury that can be 
related effectively through drawings. 

The elements of invitation, offer, 
and acceptance are distinguished 
from each other by using those terms 
in describing an auction sale. A help- 
wanted advertisement is suitable for 


the same purpose since such an “ad” 


is merely an _ invitation soliciting 
offers. 

In each of the topics studied in the 
law class, legal principles or cases 
are selected as the bases for illustra- 
tive drawings. Some of the poster- 
problems used in class are also modi- 
fied and expressed in narrative form 
in a comic strip. 

Let's Have a Few Examples 

At an auction sale, each bid is an 
offer. The fall of the hammer indi- 
cates the auctioneer’s acceptance of 
an offer. An offer, however, may be 
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withdrawn before acceptance. 

Now for the case, illustrated in 
An auctioneer 
offers a painting for sale. He gets 
bids of $250 and $300. To stimulate 
higher bids, he pauses to describe the 
artistic merits of the painting. The 
$300-bidder withdraws his bid. The 
auctioneer, denying that right, de- 
clares the article sold to the $300- 
the bidder bound? The 
legal principle has been noted above. 


“true-comic” form. 


bidder. Is 


There is no contract in this case. 
Another 
numerous examples to illustrate the 


series of cartoons uses 
rule that an agreement with an il- 
legal object is void. Similarly, draw- 
ings are used to distinguish between 
social 
for that pur- 
In still another comic strip the 


a contract and a agreement, 


using a broken “‘date” 
pose. 
term, “assign,” is used in a double 
sense in proving that it is illegal to 


“assign” homework. 
So Many Ways fo Tell the Tale 

Since cases are generally presented 
in problem form, it remains for the 
teacher to decide on the medium to 
be used. Shall it be the reading of 
a problem from the text? Shall it 
be mere recital of a problem by the 


DEVELOP THE 


"*TOMORROW'"' 


teacher? Shall the case be related in 
class through dramatization? Shall 
it be done through the use of a 
poster? a comic strip? a tape record- 
ing? No two teachers will give the 
same every time. Teachers 
are more likely to vary the approach, 
using both verbal and pictorial means 


answer 


in posing problems for discussion. 


Summary 
A comic strip can be used in a 


law class as one to submit a 


case-problem. Comics may also be 


way 


used outside the classroom. The draw- 
ings may be posted on the hall bul- 
letin board. There they will attract 
the attention of academic as well as 
business students. 

A comic strip, printed in the school 
paper or mimeographed in the class 
paper, is a simple way to illustrate 
and develop a principle of law for the 
benefit of non-law students. In these 
comics, the drawings are used solely 
to illustrate a narrative. 

In its place, a minor one to be sure, 
the comic strip is just another device 
for catching the eye, arousing in- 
terest, and stimulating discussion in 
the solution of a case-problem in a 


business law class. 


(Continued from page 128) 


sample letters. Now, we're testing 
out the effectiveness of some of these 
letters in co-operation with one of the 
state’s largest hospitals. 

Another piece of research in prog- 
ress runs like this: the 
Methods for a Controlled Evaluation 
of the Effects of Concrete Words as 
Compared with General Words in 
Sales Letters.” Nearly all writing 
specialists believe it’s better to use 
picture words than to use abstract 
ones; but we’re trying to find out. 
The greatest problem seems to be 
that of reducing the test samples to a 
We started with sen- 


“Posing 


single variable. 
tences like these: 
Concrete 
Here at Suckow’s you'll find every- 
thing you may need, from a roaster 
that even the turkey will like, to 
chubby “woolies” that win approving 
“soos” from the diaper set, to an easy 
chair that makes a man feel his home 
is his own. 


General 

Suckow’s courteous sales staff stands 
ready to serve your every shopping 
need from practical hardware to com- 
fortable children’s clothes to cozy 
home furnishings—all in 
venient tour of the store. 


one con- 


We tested the samples for prefer- 
ence, recall, and comprehension, with 
groups of varying intellectual levels, 
but the 
enough to be of any real value. We’re 


results weren't decisive 
revising the samples now to elimi- 
nate chance—and the study may turn 
into a doctoral dissertation. 

Points are always cropping up in 
our classes which need investigating. 
It’s interesting work—if you can take 
it—-and no doubt provides an aid to 
better teaching method. We're all so 
busy that at times we feel like giving 
up. But the chances are we'll stick 
right here slaving away ori that “‘to- 
morrow” mind. 
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“Let's give our pupils many opportuni- 





ties to perfect the skill of erasing neatly, 
and then let's insist on attractive tidy 


letters." 


THE ART OF ERASING 


Julia Lockwood 
Ridgewood High School, Ridgewood, New Jersey 


im- 


VERYONE 


pressed on his mind the results of 


has_ indelibly 
some incident which occurred along 
life’s path. 
the president called me into his office. 
Naturally, I wondered why I had 
It was not the time 


One morning in 19 


been summoned. 
of year when salary increments were 
given ! 

I approached his office with trepi- 
dation—what was going to happen? 
Procrastination would not solve the 
problem. I entered his office and 
after an exchange of the customary 
morning greeting, the president di- 
rectly asked, “Did you type this let- 
ter?” After examining it, I admitted 
that | “Well,” said the presi- 
dent, ‘can you read the figure in the 
first line of the second page?” After 


had. 


a sincere effort to decipher it, I con- 
When he dis- 
I knew 


fessed that I couldn’t. 
missed me from his office, 
that I would never again neglect to 
erasures on all carbon 


make neat 


copies. This is one reason why I 
make a special effort to help pupils 
to develop the art of erasing. 

Before discussing the techniques of 
erasing, may I preface my thoughts 
with these concessions. Every teacher 
wants his pupils to be able to handle 
this phase of typewriting expertly ; 
every teacher makes a conscientious 
effort to accomplish this goal; every 
teacher has a definite plan for accom- 
plishing this goal; however, you may 
find some part of this outline to be 
helpful to you. 

When should we allow pupils to 
erase’ \WWe know that there are vary- 
ing opinions on this subject and that 
there are good reasons for these dif- 
ferences. Sometimes the larger num- 
ber of pupils in a class is average or 
superior in ability; sometimes the 
larger number of pupils in a class is 
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below average. When the latter state 
ment is true, these pupils must be 
helped to develop sufficient typing 
skill before they are encouraged to 
develop the ability to erase efficiently. 
the 


techniques of erasing are taught—in 


Thus, whenever and wherever 
Typing I, Typing II, Shorthand I, 
Shorthand II, or Office 


many opportunities to develop this 


Practice, 


skill need to be provided. 

Some of the knowledges and judg- 
ments needed to develop the ability to 
erase quickly, efficiently and neatly 


are listed in this article. Suggestions 


for cultivating each knowledge or 
judgment are also provided. Pupil 
instruction is printed in italics; 


teacher activity is printed in roman. 


ITEM |. Always Return the Eraser to 

the Same Place During the Day's 
Activities. 

a. Have a definite place for the eraser 
b. Always return the eraser to that place 


a. Checking at intervals to see whether pu 
pils are developing good office habits will 
keep pupils alert to these important details 
While pupils are typing 
transcribing letters, check on 
whether they are their 
to the same place, keeping stationery sup- 


assignments or 
you. can 
return’ng erasers 
plies in the same place, keeping sufticient 


stocks of stationery supplies available, 


changing carbon paper frequentl) 
so that clear copies are always obtained; 


enough 


and refraining from borrowing their neigh 
bors’ supplies or tools 


ITEM 2. Understand the Various Tech- 
niques of Erasing on Different Quali- 
ties of Paper 

a. A soft eraser is better for 
very thin paper 

b. An ink eraser ts better 
bond paper or on other 
quality. 


erastig on 


for 
paper OTF 


eras’'ng on 
good 


a. Give each pupil one piece of good-qual 
itv and poor-quality paper. 

(1) Instruct the pupils to type a short ex 
ercise on each sheet 

(2) Demonstrate at a pupil’s typewriter 
the proper method of using a soft eraser 
on poor-quality paper and an ink 
on good-quality paper. 


eraser 





(3) Now ask the pupils to make one cor- 
rection with a soft eraser and another cor- 
rection with an ink eraser on the good- 
quality paper. 

(4) Require pupils to make the same ex- 
periment on the poor-quality paper. They 
will be convinced that they need a good 
ink eraser to make neat erasures on bond 
paper or similar good-quality paper and 
that they need a soft eraser to effect good 
results on poor-quality paper 

b. Ask pupils to bring to class business let- 
detectable and 
been 


which erasures are 
which the 


well made 


ters in 
others in erasures have 
very 
c. Provide pupils with both soft and ink 
erasers. 

d. On another day 
onionskin paper. 
(1) Dictate a brief exercise directly to the 


provide the class with 


machine. 

(2) Purposely dictate a grammatical error 
or an incorrect figure. Proofread carefully 
before the letter is removed 
-hine. When they have found their errors, 
ask pupils to try both soft and ink erasers 


from the ma- 


and to decide with which one they can do 
the better job. 

e. Another demonstration, like the one sug- 
gested in “d,” mav be made on air mai! pa- 
per which is thicker and more opaque than 
ononskin paper. 

f. Provide for reviews of these techniques 


at planned intervals 


ITEM 3. Know What Constitutes a 


Good Erasure. 


a. Never motsten the eraser 


h. Move the eraser vertically or horizon 
tally as needed. 
c. Erase urth a light stroke. It takes 


longer but the results are much better 

a. Pupils may type a short letter 

b. Ask them to moisten the ends of their 
erasers and to make a necessary correction. 
The poor result will be obvious 

the bulletin 
again examine the qual- 


business letters on 


board. Pupils may 


c. Disnlay 


ity of erasures made in these business 
letters 

d. The teacher should demonstrate, at a 
pupil’s machine, what happens when one 
uses a too heavy stroke in erasing. Then 


the teacher should demonstrate using a 
light motion, pointing out that while this 
method takes longer, it is the better of 
the two 


e. Here is an opportunity to demonstrate 


why it is better one time to erase vertically 


and why it is better another time to erase 
horizontally 

f. When pupils have learned to erase and 
are permitted to use this technique, refrain 
from accepting poor erasures 

g. Frequently place pupils’ neatly typed let- 
ters or other material on the bullet‘n board 
ITEM 4. Know How to Erase When 

Using Multiple Carbon Copies. 

a. Insert a card or a metal erasing quide 
in back of each typewritten This 
method saves wear and tear on the carbon 
paper 

b. If many carbon coptes are being made, 
after all the copies have been erased, strike 


sheet 
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the correct letters with the ribbon indicator 
on stencil. This will help to make the 
carbon copies more legible. Then return 
the ribbon indicator to writing position and 
strike the letters just hard enough so that 
the correction is the same shade as the 
original typescript. 

c. Assemble one original and four copies. 


a. You will now dictate a short business 
letter, and then instruct pupils to arrange 
the following information attractively at 
the bottom of the letter since you are send- 
ing copies to three of your branch offices: 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Chicago, II. 


Ce 0+ 


The fourth copy is for the office file. 


b. When dictating this letter, you have in- 
tentionally made errors which will require 
both crowding and spreading, respectively, 
as well as erasing on all carbon copies 
while the letter is in the machine. 

c. Carbon copies must be erased neatly 
since they are the firm’s evidence of what 
has been written on a certain date. This 
is particularly important when copies are 
referred to in the future. A poor erasure 
or no erasure at all on a carbon copy may 
mean the difference between an intelligent 
or completely erroneous interpretation of 
the original copy. 

e. If to be corrected is in the 
lower half. of the sheet, roll the paper 
down in order to prevent the page from 
slipping out while erasing and to facilitate 


the error 


erasing. 


ITEM 5. How to Erase When the 
Ribbon in the Typewriter Has Just 
Been Changed. 


a Use a soft eraser to remove the surplus 
ink 

b. Now use an ink eraser to finish the job, 
employing a light stroke. 


a. When a pupil has just changed a type- 
writer ribbon, take advantage of this situ- 
ation and demonstrate the erasing pro- 
cedure. Ask the pupils to stop work for 
a few minutes and watch you as you make 
the correction, first using a soft eraser and 
then an ink eraser. 


ITEM 6. Move the Carriage to the 
Extreme Left or Right, Depending on 
Which Side of the Sheet the Error Is 


Nearer. 


a. This technique will prevent eraser par- 
ticles from falling into the type basket 

a. Dictate two sentences. In the first one 
dictate an error which will be typed near 
the end of the line at the right side of the 
page. Demonstrate why you move the car- 
riage to the right before erasing. In the 
second sentence dictate an error which will 
be typed at the beginning of the line at the 
left side of the page. Demonstrate why 
you move the carriage to the left before 


erasing. 
ITEM 7. Learn to Use an Erasing 
Guide. 


a. The perforations in these quides vary; 
develop skill in using them intelligently. 


a. Dictate to the machine after pupils have 
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set space lever at “1.” Organize the mate- 
rial so that erasing one word in the second 
line will be difficult without the use of an 
erasing guide. Consequently, no more than 
three lines will be necessary to illustrate 
this technique. 


ITEM 8. Avoid Blowing the Eraser 
Particles Away. 

a. Eraser particles are apt to find their 
way into parts of the typewriter that are 
difficult or impossible to clean. 

b. Brush them away from the paper. 


a. If possible, demonstrate with an eraser 
that has a brush at the end of it. 


ITEM 9. Know How to Spread and 
Crowd. 

a. Use the space bar or backspacer for 
these purposes, depending on the make of 
machme. 

a. Pupils type as you dictate a sentence 
containing a grammatical error: “If | 
WAS you, I would write the letter today. 
b. Have a pupil point out the error. Since 
the word “were” has four letters, it will 
be necessary to crowd it into the space 
available. 

c. Demonstrate how this should be done. 
d. The reverse situation of spreading may 
be handled in a similar manner. 


ITEM 10. Erase a Typescript Removed 
from the Machine. 


a. If a correction must be made after the 
material has been removed from the ma- 
chine, know how to align the original and 
the carbon: copies (separately, of course) 
so that the corrections cannot be detected. 
b. A “period” serves very well as a guide 
in alignment. 

c. In one machine you will find the “pe- 
riod” directly over a white line on the 
margin scale, at another machine the “pe- 
riod” will be somewhat to the left of the 
“period” and at a third machine somewhat 
to the right. 

a. Pupils type a sentence and then notice 
where the “period” is located in relation to 
the white lines on the margin scale. 

b. Pupils remove the paper from the ma- 
chine. 

c. Reinsert the paper; align the period at 
the end of the sentence with any white line 
on the margin scale and type directly over 
the original sentence. It works! 


ITEM 11. Proofread Before Removing 
the Typescript from the Machine. 


a. This is definitely a time-saving device. 
It is an wmportant office habit to develop. 
a. Have a short letter containing a num- 
ber of errors, mimeographed and a copy 
given to each pupil. 

b. Ask them to copy exactly what is on the 
sheet. 

c. After the letter has been typed and re- 
moved from the machine, ask them to 
make the necessary corrections. 

d. Ask each pupil to raise his hand when 
he has completed all corrections. Mean- 
while you will have written the time on 
the board. 


e. Pupil will realize that more time was 
wasted than was necessary because the 
material was not proofread before it was 
removed from the machine. First, the let- 
ter will have to be reinserted after the 
errors have been carefully erased. Then 
each correction will have to be typed, after 
the material has been properly aligned. 


ITEM 12. Know How to Make Cor- 
rections After Papers Have Been 
Stapled or Bound. 

a. Insert a blank sheet of paper and turn 
it around until about an inch shows on the 
front of the platen. Then place the bottom 
of the bound page on which the correction 
will be made between the top of this sheet 
and the platen. Then you can roll it back- 
wards to the desired position. 


ITEM 13. Know How to Correct Errors 
Which Have Been Made On Cards. 

a. The techniques are the same as 
other types of erasures; however, practice 
of this type will develop facility in han- 
dling situations of this kind. 

b. It is bettcr not to move cards upward or 
downward. Move the carriage to the right 
or left and make the erasure with the card 
in. this position. 


for 


ITEM 14, Stress Accuracy. 

a. Ask pupils to type from a piece of ma- 
terial of approximately 1.4 syllabic inten- 
sity. 

pupil to stop typing and 
makes an 


the 
hand as 


b. Instruct 
raise his 
error. 


soon as he 


c. Immediately instruct the entire class to 
stop typing. 

d. Ask each pupil to make a pencil mark 
after the last word he just typed. 

e. Require the pupil who made the error 
to erase and correct his mistake. 

f. At the same time, other pupils continue 
typing. 

g. When the pupil who has been correcting 
the error is ready to continue typing, he 
raises his hand. 

h. Now the others in the group stop typing. 
i. They will count the number of words 
they typed while the first pupil corrected 
his error. You should find pupils reacting 
favorably to this motivating device. 


We want our pupils to develop the 
ability to erase expertly, and the right 
kind of practice will effect the de- 
sired results. We realize that the most 


capable typists or stenographers will 


find it necessary to use an eraser. 

Since this is true, why not prepare 
our young people to handle the situa- 
tion intelligently and efficiently ? Em- 
ployers want mailable, usable mate- 
rial whether it is a letter, a statement, 
a lease, a memorandum, or a deed. 

Let’s give our pupils many oppor- 
tunities to perfect the skill of eras- 
ing neatly, and then let’s insist on at- 
tractive, tidy letters. 
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INTERNAL AUDITING 


Internal auditing, as we know it 
today, is a concomitant of the growth 
of large-scale business organizations. 
When 


small enterprises, it was possible for 


business was conducted by 
those managing a business to be in 
constant contact with all phases of 
operations and to handle personally 
all problems that arose. Since busi- 
ness organizations have become more 
and more complex, there has de- 
veloped an ever-widening gap be- 
tween top management and the work- 
ers. Internal auditing has been de- 


veloped to bridge this gap. 


Internal and External Auditing 
Auditing has two important ob- 
(1) 
accounting records, and (2) the ap- 
praisal or evaluation of the systems 


jectives : the verification of the 


and procedures pursued by a_busi- 
ness. The independent public ac- 
countant and the internal auditor are 
both concerned with verification and 
appraisal. However, the public ac- 
countant is primarily concerned with 
verification and the internal auditor 
with appraisal. 

The certified public accountant’s 
objective is that of expressing an 
opinion of the financial statements of 


a business enterprise after having 


made an analytical review of the 
books, vouchers, and other evidertce 
in support of their contents. His 


work is important to a business be- 
cause he is presumably an impartial 
reviewer and his opinion is, therefore, 
usually 
bankers 


stockholders, 
credit 


accepted by 


and other grantors, 
prospective investors, and others in- 
terested in a business. 

In contrast to this, the objective of 
the internal auditor is the review and 
appraisal of the controls imposed by 
management. The control of opera- 
tions is, of course, the primary prob- 
lem of management. For its solution 
various techniques to coordinate the 
operating effi- 


functions, promote 
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ciency, and keep management in 
formed with respect to the activities 
of the 
The 


whether the policies have been prop- 


business have been devised. 


internal auditor ascertains 
erly pursued, whether management 


has been adequately informed with 
respect to operations, and whether 
the systems, methods, and procedures 
are functioning efficiently. He then 
proceeds to act in an advisory ca 
pacity, making constructive criti- 
cisms and suggestions in accordance 
with his findings. 

It is part of the function of the 
public accountant to review the sys- 
tem of internal control. But where 
there is an internal auditing staff and 
a good system of internal control, he 
will curtail his work in this area. 

Although the work of the internal 
auditor is concerned primarily with 
the 


not mean that specific transactions 


evaluation of results, this does 


are not verified. As a matter of fact, 
it is necessary to review many trans 
that 


controls are operating effectively. 


actions to determine internal 

In a talk recently given by Mr. 
James A. Cashin, Chief Internal Au 
ditor of the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, he pointed out that the basic 
distinction between the work of the 
internal auditor and the public ac 
The 
the 


end results, working backward to an 


countant lies in the approach. 
public accountant begins with 
extent sufficient to satisfy himself 
that 

stated. 


those results are correctly 
The internal auditor begins 
transactions, examining the controls 
relating to these transactions, know 
ing that if controls and policies are 
correctly conceived and applied, the 
final results as the 


reflected in ac- 


counts will be correct. 
Professional Status 
Although a certain amount of in- 
ternal auditing has existed since the 
turn of the century, it was hardly 


recognized as a distinct business func- 
tion, not to mention a profession, un 
til 1941 when The Institute of In- 
ternal Auditors, the professional or- 
ganization of practicing internal au- 
ditors, was formed. 

The Institute, in a brochure, The 
Field of Internal Auditing, has de 
scribed internal auditing as ‘‘a con- 
trol that is concerned with examina- 
tion and appraisal of other controls 
in seeing that the assets of a business 
are properly protected and accounted 
that 
promptly and completely recorded, 


for, current transactions are 
that faulty, inefficient or fraudulent 
Operations are revealed, and that the 
business is adequately protected 
against waste, fraud and loss.” 

The Institute’s brochure, published 
in 1953, states that its membership 
had grown in twelve years to over 
2800 from 1600 different companies, 
not only in the United States and 
Canada but also in Europe, South 
America, and the Far East. This is 
an indication of the growth of the 
profession. 

There are many opportunities open 
to the internal auditor, says the In 
stitute. In the organization structure 
the internal auditor reports directly 


He 


top execu 


to a senior financial executive. 


comes into contact with 


tives who will become acquainted 
with his work and will keep him in 
mind when they require personnel 
So that the 


internal auditor has possibilities for 


for executive pt sitions. 


promotion not only in the field of in- 
ternal auditing but also to executive 


positions in other departments. 


Courses in Internal Auditing 
In recognition of the difference be- 
tween public auditing and internal 
auditing, the colleges now offer sep- 
the 


in internal audit- 


arate courses in two branches. 
Because the course 
ing imparts an understanding of the 
elements of business control, it ts 
valuable to all who aspire to a career 
in business management.: It is pref- 
the take the 


course at or near the end of his col- 


erable for student to 
lege program in order that when tak- 
ing it he will be sufficiently acquainted 
with business operations to under- 
stand the use of controls over these 


operations. 








MANAGEMENT SELECTION AND TRAINING 


(Continued from page 113) 


reached the height of his resources. 

We have seen many people who 
have been failures in one particular 
area be brilliant successes in another. 
We 


rather poor teachers become quite 


have seen people who were 


successful administrators. As Gray 
says, ‘“Full many a gem serene gleams 
in the ocean unseen.” Who is Colonel 
Urwick, or any other managerial 
worker to assume that he can analyze 
the infinite details which create the 
possibilities that any individual pos- 
sesses’ Decisions must be made, but 
made humbly with 
awareness of the 
Colonel 


talk about late bloomers 


they should be 
full 


the decisions. 


limitation of 
Urwick does 
workers 
who come to fruition at the age of 
28 or so instead of 22 or 23! Has 
Colonel read of the 
many successful people who were 
failures till 40, 50, or even 60? 
Colonel Urwick has done a smooth 


Urwick never 


job of management philosophyzing 


BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


but that is all he has done, and it 
was worth doing for stimulation if 
nothing else. Management control 
and managerial selection is still to 
a large extent a matter of guesswork. 
Decisions must be made and should 
be made as intelligently as possible, 
the 
This 


goes equally, of course, for teacher 


but not with arrogance as to 


righteousness of the decision. 


selection, supervisor selection, and 
most especially pupil selection — in 
fact all human relations problems. 
Let’s debate procedures. Let us study 
them—but let us not become fools or 
worse, charlatans, in assuming our 
guesses have scientific validity. 
Smugness is unworthy in anyone— 
in a person who pretends to scien- 
tific objectivity, it is especially bad. 
Management is not a science—occa- 
sionally there may be a manager who 
has made his work an art—in most 
cases management is, and must be, a 


good guess. 


NEED TO LOOK AHEAD 


(Continued from page 111) 


However, the leadership of business 
education needs to stress the expan- 
sion of cooperative programs in the 
this 


education 


secondary schools of 


The 


should be much more closely related 


country. 
business programs 
to and tied up with the local business 
communities than is ordinarily the 
case. There are still relatively few 


business education departments in 
our secondary schools that have well- 
organized and active business ad- 
visory councils or the equivalent to 
give real help to the schools in con- 
stant adjustment and improvement of 
the business education programs. A 
result of this kind usually can best 
be accomplished if business and gen- 
eral educators work together with 
business leaders at national, state and 
local levels. 

4. “Separate curricula for college 
vocational agriculture, 
and filled 


the school handbooks in years past, 


preparation, 
commercial work, which 
are tending to disappear. In the lar- 
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ger schools, pupils no longer pursue 
a long sequence of courses which 
must be completed when they elect 
one curriculum or another. Each pu- 
pil, with the help of teachers, parents, 
and counselors, selects a program of 
studies from the list of required and 
elective subjects which takes into ac- 
count his personal interests, needs, 
aptitudes, and plans for the future.” 
(p. 80 of the report) 

Here is another trend of develop- 
ment in American secondary schools 
to which business educators need to 
cooperation 
with general educators. What 
be the effect on the place and im- 


give careful study in 


will 


provement of business education in 
high schools if the specialized busi- 
ness curricula — bookkeeping, sten- 


ographic, general clerical, and mer- 
chandising — tend to disappear and 
the singie curriculum tends to pre- 
vail? Will the result be greatly im- 


? 


proved educational service to youth: 

What is taking place in your local 
community and state in the use of the 
Of 31,368 high 
school graduates in the school year 
1951-52 in the state of New Jersey, 
22.6 percent had followed a single 
curriculum, 20.6 percent a business 
curriculum, 28 percent a college pre- 
paratory curriculum, 22.6 percent a 


single curriculum ? 


general curriculum, and the remain- 
ing 6.2 percent some other curricula. 
Of 34,870 high school graduates in 
this same state in the year 
1948-49, the situation was as follows: 
16.3 percent in the single curriculum, 
20.8 in the business curriculum, 30.5 
in the college preparatory curriculum, 


school 


25.5 in the general curriculum, and 
6.9 in some other curricula. As be- 
tween 1948-49 and 1951-52, there is 
an increase of 6.3 percent in use of 
the single curriculum by high school 
graduates, a slight decrease of the 
business curriculum, 2.5 percent de- 
crease of the college preparatory cur- 
riculum, and 2.9 percent decrease of 
the general curriculum. 

In connection with these and many 
other vital problems of secondary 
education that mutually concern busi- 
ness educators and general educa- 
tors, it would seem particularly im- 
portant to keep in mind the plan of 
the United States 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to 


Department of 


hold very soon a series of forty-eight 
state conferences and by next fall a 
White House conference on pressing 
problems of American education. 
What steps are being considered by 
professional associations of business 
education and by individual business 
educators in key administrative state 
and federal positions to have a role 
of leadership in these forthcoming 
White 


conferences ? 


state and House educational 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 


TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 
Central High School, Valley Stream, L. I., New York 





GUIDANCE FILMS 


A Good Place to Work 

Every one of your guidance problems 
involves informing students of the advan- 
tages of jobs other than “white collar” 
jobs. You may get help from the film en- 
titled A Good Place To Work. This 15m. 
film centers about the work of American 
industrial plants. It shows how factory 
job applicants are screened for aptitude— 
how a job orientation program works— 
how employees are given opportunity for 
education and training—how material han- 
dling practices save heavy lifting and car- 
rying —how safety programs and many 
other advantages are provided. 

The misconception that todays gradu- 
ates have about factory work are out- 
dated in the light of modern improvements. 
To make this point, the film contrasts fac- 
tory employment today with working con- 
ditions in earlier years. It documents 
many of the advanced practices in present 
day factory employment. 

This excellent film is available to you 
for rent at a slight charge of $1.50, or 
for sale at $35. For further information 
write Film Bureau, NAM, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Opportunities Unlimited 

While investigating the guidance area as 
related to industrial organizations, you may 
be interested in the film Opportunities Un- 
limited, which has to do with the accom- 
plishments of the handicapped. It shows 
how disabled young men and women are 
training their bodies and minds for good 
jobs in. factories, offices, and as proprietors 
of their own businesses. It will do much 
to boost the moral of any handicapped 
children with whom you are working and 
will help others to a better understanding 
of the disabled. Jobs as telephone oper- 
ators, welders, salesmen, and many others 
have been filled by the handicapped. This 
is an excellent film for adults. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers is distributing this film. For further 
information write to them at the address 
given above. 


How fo Investigate Vocations 


How to Investigate Vocations is a one 
reel film intended to motivate students to 


investigate vocations and determine the 
kinds of work for which they are best 
suited. The process of investigating differ- 
ent vocations is considered. Questions 
are raised about specific jobs and gain- 
ing actual job experience. This film is 
aimed at the secondary level. The educa- 
tional collaborator is Frank S. Endicott. 
The film is produced by Coronet Films, 
$50 B & W, $100 color. 


Credit-Management— 
A Career with a Future 


This 15 minute, sound, color, 35mm 
filmstrip explains the possibilities for a 
good career in Credit-Management. A 
personnel director answers questions on job 
opportunities, job security, promotional 
possibilities, experience, and educational 
requirements. Investment credit, bank and 
mercantile credit are defined and explained 
with the functions of a credit manager 
described in detail. The filmstrip was pro- 
duced with the cooperation of the National 
Association of Credit Men, by the Audio- 
Visual Extension Service, The City Col- 
lege Baruch School of Business, 17 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

It is available from C. C. N. Y. for pur 
chase at $20 or rental at $3. 


Do | Want To Be A Secretary? 


This one-reel, sound film available in 
color or black and white describes the ways 
in which young people may determine if 
they are suited for secretarial work. The 
film shows the skills, personal qualities 
required, education and principle duties of 
a secretary. Its story revolves about one 
girl who answers the question, Do 1 Want 
To Be A Secretary? with the help of her 
typing teacher, her guidance-counselor, 
her reading, vocational tests and visits to 
business offices. 

The film is essentially aimed at the 
Junior and Senior High School level, how- 
ever, it may have application at the col- 
lege level. It may be purchased from 
Coronet in-color for $110 or black and 


white for $55 and will probably soon be 


available for rental from your local film 
library. 


SALESMANSHIP FILMS 


Fashion Walks in Color 


The Phoenix Hosiery Company, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin, or 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, has available for free loan a 
color sound filmstrip entitled, Fashion 
Walks in Color. The narration runs 15 
minutes. The film traces the development 
of women’s hosiery with specific empha- 
sis on color ranges from dark to light. It 
is centered about seven specific steps which 
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lead to increased sales including the man- 
ner in which the sales person presents 
the colors to the customer to match, blend, 
or contrast with her costume. Consumer 
education classes may be interested in this 
one. 


Loomed To Be Heirloomed 


This is a 15 minute sound color film that 
shows the manufacture of bed spreads 











emphasizing the skill and labor involved 
as well as the outstanding features in- 
cluding color fastness. Sales steps in pre- 
senting the bed spreads to the customer 
are mentioned. Bates Fabric Inc., 80 
Worth Street, New York City have the 
film available for free loan. 


The Mark of a Man 


In 26 minutes this sound color motion 
picture shows the manufacturing process 
of a hat. From the raw material to the 
finished product. It devotes some time to 
the importance of the right hat for the 
right occasion and approved shape for 
different faces. The film is distributed by 
Movies U. S. A. Inc., 729 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York 19. It is available for 
free loan. 


The Cashmere Story 


Movies U. S. A. in addition to the film 
above also has available a 16 minute sound, 
color motion picture that was filmed in 
Scotland. This film shows the manufac- 
ture of a Cashmere sweater, which takes 
the viewers through the mill, dyeing and 
knitting steps. It makes a point of stress- 
ing the manner in which European crafts- 
men have blended out modern machine 
methods. The film is available without 
charge 


A Diamond Is Forever 


Modern diamond shapes are illustrated 
in the 27 minute sound, color motion pic- 
ture. The Baguette Marquise, the Pair, 
and 58 fateses shapes are illustrated and 
compared to well known historic gems. In- 
cluded are scenes of diamond mining op- 
portunities in Africa and the cutting of 
diamonds. The film may be borrowed 
without charge except for mailing charges, 
one way, from your local Associated Inc. 
films office. In the East the address is 
815 Broad Avenue, Ridgefield, New Jer- 
sey. Other offices are located at 79 East 
Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois; 1915 
Live Oak Street, Dallas 1, Texas, and 
315 Turk Street, San Francisco 2, Cali- 
fornia 


TEACHING AIDS—CARTOONS 


The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals is distributing humorous, 
black and white cartoons that depict on 
shorthand, typing and bookkeeping class- 
room situations. Each set contains 12 car- 
toons separately printed on 8” x 10” white 
cover-stock. Some typical cartoon cap- 
tions with appropriate pictures are: 


The Shorthand Set 

“No Note Book, No Pen, Forgot” 

“The Speed Artist” 

“You Must Relax” 

“The Peeker” 

“The Dreamer” 

“Write, Don’t Draw” 

“Write Your Own Notes” 

“We Start On Time” 

The Typing Set 

“Relax, No Need To Feel Nervous” 

“The Coffee Grinder” 

“Tillie, The Scrub Lady” 

“Try Not To Bother Other Typists” 

“Use Your Own Eraser” 
(Continued on next page) 








“Sit Up-right With Both Feet On The 
Floor” 

“One Finger Joe” 

“When You Type, Relax” 

“Return The Carriage With A Snap” 


The Bookkeeping Set 

“The Creditor Is One to Whom The Debt 
Is Owed” 

“Check And Double Check All Addition 
And Subtraction” 

“Write Checks Correctly To Keep Your 
Bank Account From Being Raided” 
“Proprietorship Equals Assets, Minus Lia- 

bilities” 

“Tf the Difference Is Divisible 
You Probably Transposed” 
“Use Ruler Upside Down To Make Inked 

Lines” 


3y Nine, 


“Don’t Borrow Someone Else’s Mistakes, 

Turn In Your Own” 

The business teacher, at his own dis- 
cretion, may post the cartoons at appro- 
priate times to illustrate the teaching for 
a particular day or, in advanced classes, 
may display the whole series. The car- 
toons make excellent reminders. The art- 
ist has obviously picked for his captions 
the words that business teachers say day 
after day after day. 

When you display your cartoon sets in 
business classes, other teachers will surely 
ask about them. They will appreciate 
knowing that cartoon sets are available in 
other education. For instance, 
there is a 12 cartoon set available entitled 
“School Spirit,” a set in “Driver Educa- 
tion,” a set in “Gun Safety,” a set in 
“Conservation,” and called “Why 
Teachers Grow Old.” These sets are 
available for $2 each less special discounts 
from the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals (NASSP), 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

If you consider ordering these ‘sets, re- 
member that they have been prepared in 
a humorous vein based on the premise 
that, “If you can make them laugh, you 
can teach them anything.” 


areas of 


one 


HOLLYWOOD FILMS CAN TEACH 


There is at least one kind of home- 
work assignment you can give that will 
be welcomed by your classes in business 
education; ask your students to go to 
the movies over the weekend. 

Business educators have not taken ad- 
vantage of the educational value of Holly- 
wood movies to the same extent that edu- 
cators in other fields of specialization have. 
English teachers, for example, have for 
many vears taken classes to see Holly- 
wood dramatization of Shakespearean 
plays and famous novels. They report in- 
creased interest and understanding on the 
part of even the hardest to reach students. 

In the last school year there was at 
least one outstanding example of the su- 
perb way in which a good Hollywood pro- 
duction can teach business education stu- 
dents. The motion picture, Executive 
Suite, was centered around the activities 
of the Board of Directors of a large fur- 
niture company. The plot revolved about 
the election of a chairman of the board 
and demonstrated (as no textbook could) 
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the importance to the future of the cr- 
ganization of stockholders, proxies, bond 
issues, research, operating costs, and 
profits. A business student leaves that 
film with the feeling that his business 
vocabulary has real meaning. The words 
are no longer merely a list of unrelated 
terms to be memorized, tested, and then 
forgotten. In many ways this type of 
film tends to make vivid the true drama 
of the business world. 

Another film of the same type but in 
a lighter vein will be the Solid Gold Cad- 
illac. As a play, it has been on Broadway 
for over a year and should soon be issued 
as a moving picture. The importance of 
stockholders, one proxy vote, and the 
maneuvers to control a large corporation 
are humorously but effectively portrayed. 

It will be no expense to you to keep up 
to date on the latest Hollywood releases. 
If you will write a card to Joint Estimate 
of Current Motion Pictures, 28 West 44th 
Street, New York 36, New York, they 
will send their monthly publication entitled 
Estimates of Current. Motion Pictures, 
which not only lists the films, but pro- 
vides some review and évaluation of them. 
Each publication has a section devoted to 
recent and forthcoming motion pictures 
based on books and plays which are of in- 
terest to teachers. 

This free service will help keep you 
up to date on material not only in busi- 
ness education but will also, if you are 
not a regular movie-goer, keep you in 


constant touch with the films which your 
students are seeing. There is glamour and 
skill about a Hollywood movie that is 
unequalled on 16mm film, Educational con- 
tent gets to the students painlessly and 
will stav with them longer than informa- 
tion disseminated in almost any other 
fashion. 


NEW FREE-FILM CATALOG 


The new business education film catalog 
See—Hear—Mr. Businessman produced 
by the City College of New York is now 
available free of charge. 

The catalog contains short 
descriptions of each of the films available 
for rent. For instance, a Coronet film, / 
Want To Be A Secretary is described as 
follows : 

“It presents a high school girl who plans 
to become a secretary. Film follows her 
through an interview with a vocational 
guidance counselor and a visit to a large 
business office where she is shown the 
various departments and types of clerical 
work. Aptitude, interest, and personality 
are considered in relation to a secretarial 
career. Emphasis is placed on aptitude 
tests and vocational guidance.” 

Free copies of the catalogue may be 
obtained by, writing to Audio-Visual Ex- 
tension Service, The City College Bernard 
M. Baruch School of Business and Public 
Administration, 17 Lexington Avenue, 


New York 10, N. Y. 


excellent 











ing schools in the U.S., Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. 
petition, they are enjoying a business boom at a time when other schools 
to half-empty classrooms. 
ecause it is the ONLY shorthand system that has PROVED 


are teachin 
SPEEDWRITING has grown 
its ability 


. . . to graduate 85% of students 


- + to reduce dropouts to 6 minimum 





«se triple income from night school students 
. + « to eliminate ''seasonal"' enroiiments 


- « +» to result in 47% new students entirely on the strength of 
recommendations from previous students 


Is SPEEDWRITING taught in your city? 


THE Speedwriling COMPANY 


Dept. 7512-4, 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


The Most Valuable 


and VALUED 
FRANCHISE 


in Business School History 


Speedwriling + 
the SHORTHAND 


of TODAY 
and TOMORROW 


Most Revolutionary Advance 
in Shorthand in 50 Years 


BEST reason why a prominent business 
school man recently said, "! would not 
take $100,000 for my Speedwriting 
Franchise,"' can be found in the dollars- 
and-cents experience of over 400 lead- 
Without com- 
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RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Conducted by I. David Satiow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 





PERSONNEL POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
IN OFFICES WITH FIVE TO 

ONE HUNDRED EMPLOYEES... 

Ph. D. Dissertation 

Northwestern University 


by ELDRED C, SPECK 


University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Through the use of questionnaires and 
interviews, it was sought to determine 
current personnel policies and practices in 
offices having 5 to 100 employees. A sec- 
ondary objective was to determine the 
relationship between size of offices and the 
present status of personnel management. 
A total of 359 offices participated in the 
study. 

Selected findings of the study include the 
following: 

Employment Practices: 

1. Job descriptions and specifications 
used by 63 per cent of the offices in hir' 
employees. 

2. Less than half (42 per cent) of the 
offices .use tests in selecting office em- 
ployees. Stenographic tests are used most 
frequently, with clerical tests ranking sec- 
ond. 

3. Physical examinations are required by 
one-fourth of the offices. 

4. Two-thirds of the offices hire part- 
time workers. 

Employee Training: 

1. Approximately one-fourth of the of- 
fices have formal training programs for 
rank-and-file office workers and for super- 
visors. 

2. Thirty-seven per cent of the offices 
encourage employees to further their edu- 
cation by paying part or all of the em- 
ployees’ school expenses. 

3. About one out of five offices employ 
cooperative student-trainees from high 
schools and colleges. 

Employee Compensation: 

1. Wage incentive plans are in effect in 
only 9 per cent of the offices. 

2. Almost one-half (47 per cent) of the 
firms pay bonuses to office employees. 

3. Group life insurance is available in 
76 per cent of the offices, hospitalization 
insurance in 96 per cent, and accident and 
health insurance in 49 per cent. The ma- 
joritv of the companies pay part or all of 
the insurance premiums, 

4. Twenty-one per cent of the offices 
have profit-sharing plans; 8 per cent have 
stock-purchase plans. 

5. Formal pension plans are in 
in 52 per cent of the businesses. 
Miscellaneous Personnel Activities: 

1. Job evaluation is carried out by 35 
per cent of the companies. 

2. Merit or performance 


effect 


rating pro- 


grams are found in only 22 per cent of 
the offices. 

3. Less than one per cent of the offices 
are unionized. 
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4. Twenty-one cent of the firms 
have credit unions. 
Conclusions : 

1. In general, the process of personnel 
selection can be improved by the increased 
use of job descriptions and specifications, 
“patterned interviews,” and tests. 

2. Management, in_ general, 
given sufficient attention to the establish- 
ment of well-planned employee induction 
programs, 

3. Management 
putting office workers on 


per 


has_ not 


done little about 


an incentive pay 


has 


basis. 

4. Management not 
use of job evaluation as a means of de- 
termining office wage scales. 

5. Management, in general, has not given 
sufficient attention to the problem of set- 
ting up a direct two-way channel of com- 
between management and _ la- 


has made. sufficient 


munication 
bor. 

6. Management has not made sufficient 
use of performance rating as a means of 
determining an employee’s pay and as a 
financial incentive. 

7. In general, there is a 
difference between the personnel 
and practices in effect.in offices of different 
sizes. With only a few exceptions, the 
larger the office the greater the tendency 
for management to establish and maintain 
the personnel practices considered in this 
study. 


considerable 
policies 


CONSUMER EDUCATION IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES... 


Ph. D. Dissertation 
University of Minnesota 


by WILMOTH C. PRICE 


State Teachers College 
Winona, Minnesota 


A preliminary survey revealed approxi- 
mately 500 general consumer courses be- 
ing currently taught in 1,884 institutions 
of higher learning in the United States. 
By means of three questionnaires dealing 
with objectives, materials, activities and 
criteria of such courses, an attempt was 
made to obtain facts and opinions re- 
garding present practices and possible fu- 
ture developments in consumer teaching to 
be used in establishing criteria for an 
adequate consumer education program at 
the college and university level. Using the 
multiple-phase sampling technique, ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to consumer edu- 
cators in February, 1953, and about eighty- 
three per cent of them responded. Data 
received from respondents were  subse- 
quently verified by personal interviews 
with six of these same educators. 

The study revealed that consumer 
courses are generally concerned with more 
than only the practical purchasing prob- 
lems of the individual. Topics related to 
the consumer’s position and responsibility 








in society are usually considered more 
important than buying techniques, as 
shown by rankings of consumer course ob- 
jectives by educators contacted in this 
study. Sixty-five per cent of the respon- 


dents felt that both practical and _ theo- 
retical topics should be included in the 
course and that these two types should 


receive equal emphasis. 

The considerable amount of student in- 
terest and participation in class activities 
is an important characteristic of consumer 
courses. This was indicated by instructors’ 
opinions (70 per cent) that students should 
take 
tives and activities and the numerous types 
of student participation reported by other 
educators. Such student participation 
desirable in a this 
which with im- 
mediate environment of Par- 
ticipation of students is secured in plan- 
and carrying out the different 
tivities, in evaluating the course through 
written appraisals, and in helping to deter- 
mine All of 


these were reported by a number of in- 


an active part in determining objec- 


such as 
the 
students. 


seems course 


deals problems in 


ning ac- 


certain course objectives. 


structors 

The consumer education course should, 
therefore, be flexible for the adjustment 
to needs of different student groups; and 
instructors should be student 
reactions to particular topics and the time- 
liness of certain general problems. Thirty- 


sensitive to 


five per cent of the respondents used 
class discussions and individual confer- 
ences at the beginning of the term to 


determine adaptations necessary. 

The use of a variety of teaching-learn- 
ing activities and materials also appears 
to be typical of these courses and is fav- 
ored by consumer educators. Instructors 
reported the following activities being util- 
the sur- 

follows: class (86 
per cent); lectures (78 per cent); oral 
reports (78 per cent); visual aids (69 
per cent); written reports (69 per cent) ; 
reading periodical articles (64 per cent) ; 
and investigation and _ visiting 
speakers (55 per cent); field trips (50 
per cent); and displays and exhibits (36 
per cent). It is the belief of the respon- 
dents that varied approaches are more 
effective than formal classroom methods 
in teaching consumer competencies. 


ized in percentages of courses 


veyed as discussions 


research 


It is therefore recommended that no basic 
text be used but rather that a number of 
reference books and much supplementary 
materials be available for 
There is considerable evidence to support 
this recommendation. Activities included 
should involve both individual and group 
types requiring considerable student initia- 
tive and planning. Maximum use should be 
made of visiting speakers, field trips, tests 
consumer classes. 


classroom use. 


and experiments in 
Varied activities are desirable in providing 
for differing interests and abilities of stu- 
dents, as well as utilizing community re- 
sources and dealing with local problems. 


Several specific recommendations not 
mentioned above are: at least one basic 
consumer course be available to all stu- 


dents in college (according to eighty-five 
per cent of the instructors contacted) ; that 


(Continued on next page) 
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courses should emphasize attitudes, ap- 
preciations and problem solving situations 
(in the opinion of ninety-one per cent of 
respoudents); that content organization 
should be a combination of general prob- 
lems of consumers and specific commodi- 
ties (in the opinion of forty per cent of 
the educators responding); and that sev- 
eral devices for the evaluation of student 
achievement be used in the consumer 
course. 

General recommendations of the study 
include the following: that consumer in- 
formation centers be established in col- 
leges to serve students, faculty 4nd mem- 
bers of the community—this innovation 
was favored by sixty-eight per cent of the 
educators in this study; and that institu- 
tions of higher learning expand their con- 
sumer education offerings to meet the 
needs of their respective service areas 
more adequately. Sixty-four per cent of the 
college instructors of consumer education 
expressed agreement with the last-men- 
tioned recommendation. 


MAJOR ISSUES IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF GRADUATE 
PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE 
MASTER'S DEGREE... 


Doctor of Education Dissertation 
Indiana University 
by THOMAS B. MARTIN 


Delta State Teachers College 
Cleveland, Mississippi 


Many colleges that formerly offered un- 
dergraduate study programs 
have either inaugurated or are contemplat- 
ing inaugurating master’s degree programs. 
These colleges are encountering many 
problems growing out of pertinent issues 
regarding graduate education. The pur- 
pose of this study was to identify and 
study major encountered in the 
administration of degree pro- 
grams. 


exclusively 


issues 
master’s 


There was substantial agreement among 
directors of graduate study on the follow- 
ing points of view: 

1. Graduate curriculums should include 
(a) specialized or professional education 
and cultural education, with emphasis on 
the former; and (b) training in research 
methods and procedures. 

2. Graduate curriculums should include 
some prescribed courses; however, per- 
sonal and professional needs of individual 
students should be determinant factors. 

3. Graduate curriculums for teachers 
should include both professional education 
courses and content courses in the stu- 
dent’s field(s) of teaching. 

4. Admission to graduate study should 
involve more than the presentation of a 
bachelor’s degree; however, only limited 
selective processes should be used. 

5. Achievement standards for graduate 
work should be superior to those accept- 
able for undergraduate work. 

6. Criteria for promotion of graduate 
faculty should include both effectiveness 
of teaching and professional contributions. 

7. In developing graduate programs, 
community needs and institutional facilities 
as well as practices of other institutions 
should be considered. 
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Sharp differences of opinion existed con- 
cerning several issues. The lack of una- 
nimity of opinion may be interpreted as 
an indication that further research on 
these specific issues is desirable. These 
issues were concerned with the: 

1. Emphasis in graduate programs on 
factual information, methods of perform- 
ing tasks, problem solving, and independ- 
ent thought and initiative; 

2. Granting of graduate credit for un- 
dergraduate courses ; 

3. Variety and extent of graduate of- 
ferings in small colleges ; 

4. Nature of 
teachers; 

5. Standards for a degree or certificate 
for teachers completing a fifth year of 
higher education ; 


graduate education for 


6. Admission of students to graduate 
study ; 

7. Cost of graduate education ; 

8. Teaching load of graduate instruc- 
tors ; 

9. Offering of 
extension; and 

10. Accreditation of 
tions. 


graduate education by 


graduate institu- 


MEASURING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
CERTAIN FACTORS IN RETAIL 
COLLECTION CORRESPONDENCE... 


Ph. D. Dissertation 
Ohio State University 
by DONALD V. ALLGEIER 


Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Over 5,000 collection letters were mailed 
to the customers of eight Texas retail 
clothing stores, using a test group and a 
control groun, in order to determine the 
effect of making the collection letter more 
personal, friendly and informal. It was 
found that, in the early stages of delin- 
quency, there is no great difference in the 
pulling power of a personalized letter and 
an impersonal one. However, when the 
account is seriously delinquent, more per- 
sonal and individual treatment definitely 
brings in more payments, without the 
sacrifice of goodwill. 

The best type of collection letter to use 
is an individually-typewritten form letter. 
The basic content is standardized, but the 
typist can insert references to the age of 
the account, amount due, and action pre- 
viously taken by the debtor, such as part 
payments or letters of explanation. The 
letter looks like a personal letter, and 
should be so worded as to appear original, 
friendly, and interested in the debtor. 

This study also obtained data as to cur- 
rent collection practices in retail stores by 
means of questionnaires sent to leading 
stores all over the country. 

Teachers of business correspondence 
will find it useful to know the most ef- 
fective type of collection letter in order 
to train their students in the use of the 
best methods available. They will also be 
able to bring their teaching of collections 
into line with the actual practices of col- 
lection managers by studying the results 
of this research. 








DO YOU GO FOR 
WINNERS—CH AMPS? 


The STENOGRAPH® is... 

... FIRST in legibility (sounds 
spelled out in print); therefore 
interchangeable notes. 


. FIRST in labor-saving... 
operator sits erect—easy, lively 
keys—no fatigue. 


. FIRST in speed—up to any rate 
of speech whatsoever. 


FIRST in *N.S.R.A. Speed and 
Proficiency Contests — |952- 
1953-1954. 


FIRST in 15,000 annual con- 
ventions. 


. FIRST in business office effi- 
ciency. 

. FIRST in all jobs and fields 
requiring high stenographic 
skills and fast service. 





If it IS as good as that . . . and it 
iS . . . weuld you like more 
Use the 


“info.” and evidence? 


coupon. 
*National Shorthand Reporters Assn. 





NEW 1954 STENOGRAPH MACHINE 
AND ADVANTAGES NOW AVAILABLE 
TO ALERT HIGH SCHOOLS 





COME TO BOOTH 36 AT THE 
N.B.T.A. CONVENTION 
PALMER HOUSE-CHICAGO 


“ 
STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. Box 3!-N 1 
318 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Gentlemen: | am interested in ''Winners'' as 
(0 Operator [] Teacher [] Schoo! Official. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
Catawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina 





has discovered that its 
Grade 18 
with an 


The Air Force 
directives and manuals are of 
readability—requiring a person 
M. A. degree to understand them at first 
reading, according to EDPress. Therefore 
the AF has 
paign, offering 
editors : 

“The the educational journals 
should be to reach as many people as pos- 
sible and have them enjoy the experience. 
Your reading level should be no higher 
than the tenth grade for teachers’ journals, 
on the principle that people enjoy reading 
copy a couple of grade levels below the 


a readability cam- 


to educational 


launched 
this advice 


goal of 


top they can read. 

“The 
ment about the simplicity of 
to do with the simplicity of 


is an argu- 
language. It 


readability argument 
has nothing t 
ideas. The material you are writing about 
should be expressed in simple terms, with 
easy sentence structure so that the people 
You can take Einstein’s 
Relativity and write about it 
so that you will reach a wider public and 
a complex 


can get to it. 
Theory of 


have 
area.” 


more understanding of 


w 
nation’s 1,785 daily newspapers 
reached a record 54,472,286 circulation in 
1953, Editor and Publisher, 
the weekly trade publication. The circu- 
lation of 327 morning newspapers and the 
1,458 afternoon newspapers showed an in- 
544 Sunday circulating 
newspapers showed a decline. 
iA 


of European origin increased 
fast as non-Europeans 


The 


according to 


crease, but the 


People 
more than twice as 
between 1650 and 1950, growing from about 
100 million to 800 million, 
European population in the 
only from 445 million to 1,600 million, ac- 
cording to 
Twentiet! 


while the non- 


world grew 
a report recently issued by the 
Fund. 


The average housewife, by pushing 
buttons and flipping switches in her home, 
the equivalent of 


Century 


commands 65 h.p. a day, 
1,430 men, or that servants besides 
her husband. Statistics show that 
can women use enough lipstick each year 
to paint 40 to Riders’ 
Digest, a bus company publication. 


A 


Council for the Advancement of 
Secondary Education is being formed with 
the cooperation of the National Better 
Business Bureau, and will function through 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Basic purposes will be 
to improve “secondary school curricula, 
methods of teaching, and teacher training” 


many 
Ameri- 


barns, according 


The 


DECEMBER, 1954 


and to promote a better understanding of 
secondary education among citizens. First 
step in the program will be directed at 
education about the 
project 


improving American 


economy. The will be financed 


contributions from business and 


labor, and 


through 


industry, foundations, indi- 


viduals. 
“speakeasy” 
inventor, Dr. 


is an aid to public 
Arthur W. 


invention to the 


Today’s 
speakers. Its 
Fornet, has offered his 
United Nations. 
needs no special preparation. 


Copy for the machine 
A speaker 
merely places standard-size office paper on 
a drum, stands 
chine and begins talking. 

A special lens magnifies type- 
writing eight lines at a time and as the 
speech progresses, the speaker turns a 
knob to bring eight more lines in view. The 
“speakeasy” is good for speech classes and 
public speaking students, giving confidence 
The lens and rotating drum 


three feet from the ma- 


ordinary 


to the speaker. 
are invisible, and the speaker can move on 
the platform without losing his place in 
the speech. 


\A 

Office workers’ salaries have 
about 50 per cent on the average in the 
last seven years, according to the National 
Office Management Association. Private 
secretaries made the biggest gain, 64 per 
cent; and senior smallest, 39 
per cent. 


jumped 


typists the 


a 


A panel of readers appearing before the 


Educational Press Association’s annual 
meeting presented the following ideas: 

1. Classroom teachers are primarily in- 
terested in how to teach their 
of subject matter. 

Teachers read jokes, and like cartoons 
about school and child life. 
They read ads rather avidly. 

4. They like articles of an inspirational 
nature. 

5. Some teachers will read book reviews 

They welcome guest writers from out 
side teaching profession. 


ys 

A free booklet, Your Career in Selling, 
with illustrations and self-evaluation tests, 
can be secured by writing to the Sales 
Managers’ Association of Philadelphia, 
1307 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 10, 


Pennsylvania. 


own areas 


|\~ 


The phone booth of tomorrow, installed 
in Boston’s South Station, has a no-hands 
setup that has both speaker and micro- 
phone built into a soundproof wall. There’s 
a control knob on front wall to regulate 
the speaker’s volume. The only one of its 
kind in public use today, it was developed 


by Bell Laboratories and installed by the 
New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 
\w 
An electronic typewriter pat- 
ented that sends telegraphic messages from 
five to 125 words a minute 


a 


Tally,” an 


has been 


system by 
Rand, Ince., for Plain & 
mail order house, keeps 
track of inventories. At any of 
ten keyboards, an into 
catalog number of an item 


electric 
John 


“Speed 
Remington 
Co. a Chicago 
constant 
operator can feed 
the machine the 
and the quantity to be added or subtracted 
It automatically registers the current num- 
that category, at speeds 
combined efforts of the 


items in 
than the 


ber of 
greater 
ten operators 


U. S._ businessmen own 21,500 
and now fly 903 million miles an- 


now 
planes 
nually 
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TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


LPPPPP PPP PPP LPPP PPP PPP PPP PPP 


This typewriter game was originated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon- 
sor of the annual artistic typing con- 
tests. The object of the game is to 
construct a design on the typewriter by 
following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in 
typewriter horizontally (the long way), 
space down 16 single spaces from the 
top, set side margins for an 85-space 
line and begin typing, line by line. Sym- 
bols: 5% means strike "%o" five times; 
"3sp" means strike space bar three 
times; etc. Keep shift lock depressed 
throughout entire typing (except where 
the diagonal / is indicated). 


Line 

1—12sp, 66% 

2—9sp, 71% 

3—7sp, 69%, 4sp, 2% 

4—5sp, 7%, 10sp, 2%, 12sp, 2%, 12sp, 

2%, 10sp, 4%, 6sp, 4%, 6sp, 2% 

7%, 10sp, 2%, 12sp, 2%, 12sp, 
10sp, 5%, 6sp, 4%, 6sp, 2% 
7%, 10sp, 2%, 12sp, 2%, 12sp, 
10sp, 6%, 6sp, 4%, 7sp, 2% 
62%, 1/, 6%, 1/, 5%, Ssp, 2% 
63%, 1/, 6%, 1/, 8%, 2sp, 2% 
63%, 1/, 6%, 1/, 12% 
64%, 1% 


1 

1/, 6%, 

64%, 1/, 11% 
1 
1 


1 

L ’ 

6%, T/, 

64%, 1/, 6%, 1/, 10% 

64% /, 6%, 1/, 10% 

65%, 3/, 3%, 1/, 10% 

68%, 4/, 11% 

16—10%, 2sp, 4%, 2/, 4%, 2sp, 
2sp, 4%, 2/, 4%, 2sp, 13% 

17—12sp, 10%, 38sp, 10% 

18—1I3sp, 8%, 40sp, 8% 


The design constructed by following 
the above directions will be shown in 
the next issue of this magazine. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 


Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E.R. MAETZOLD, President 


Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 





ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring. 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 6, New York 


DED 
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“SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 
Professional Trainigg for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 


1410 Glenarm PI. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 
Fiftieth Year 


Behnke-Walkor 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1122 S.W. Stark, Portland 5, Oregon 


NEW IDEAS IN BETTER BUSINESS TRAINING 
Standard and Specialized Courses 
Using Methods Ahead of Current Practice 


L. Kenneth Shumaker, President 





GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Established 1870 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 





HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 


1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 
1854-1954—100th Year 

Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 

Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 

and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 

tered Business Institute by the New York State 

Department of Education. 


HUSSON College 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). 

Terminal courses of one and two years’ duration. 
C. H. Husson, President 

Bangor Maine 

Catalogue on request 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 

Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


High Grade Business Training 
Established 1884 


W. A. ROBBINS, Pres. 
209 N, 14th Street Lincoin, Nebraska 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota's Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohliffs, President 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 


A Modern Air-conditioned School 
Accounting, Secretarial and 
Business Machines Courses 











One and two year courses in: Accountancy 
* Sales, Advertising, Merchandising. 
* Medical Secretarial * Standard Secretarial 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
172 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester 4, N! Y. 
STRAYE Col. of Accountancy 

Col. of Sec'y Training 
Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U. S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 








THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
More Than 177,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 
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MASSEY BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
Catalog on Request 


1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 





TIFFIN UNIVERSITY 
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Degree courses in Commerce and Finance 
2 year courses in Accounting, 
Business Administration, and Executive Secretary. 
Richard C. Pfieffer, President 
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COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
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W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 





First in Shreveport—Since 1900 
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MEADOWS-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 
Courses: Secretarial, Accounting, Office 
Machines and Related Subjects 
MODERN, AIR CONDITIONED QUARTERS 





13232 Texas Ave Shreveport, Louisiana 








TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oil Capital of the World 
New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
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NEW MATERIALS 


_ Teenagers across the country recently raising one’s social level. The anecdotal Special problems involved in supervising 
discovered that even a limited amount of style and the interesting cartoons will in- youth have assumed larger proportions as 
cash could be directed toward getting the trigue the young reader; this is a booklet more and more stioanie take part-time 
things they wanted most if they followed that belongs in the hands of the students jobs ser ae thev leave school, Secretary 


















































































a personal spending plan. of many business classes, wherever per- of Labor Mitchell said, when announcing 
a ene gave Ry pre- sonality development is discussed and the bulletin. A special Census survey in 
ae a - ~'s new mn _page stressed. Single copies are 40 cents each; 1953 showed four times as many high 
et, Money Management for Young 6 to 99 copies 30 cents each. Other quan- school students at work as in 1940. “The 
Moderns, prepared by the Consumer Edu- tity rates are available. ali > tate r ren the : g 
cation Department of Household Finance Etiquette , siness Girls } ere ee ae te 7 ig 
nce Etiquette for the Business Girls by workers determines the benefit they get 


Corporatic oy Cs Sa a ‘ : ; ? 
ne <<a ble surprised themselves Marilyn French is the second of the out of their work as well as the value of 
y getting many things they thought were booklets received. Such topics as “Your their services to their employers,” Secre- 


ake a ee who began with a First Day on the Job,” “On Getting Ac- tary Mitchell continued. “It influences 
fore I mex é- pease: Saco bi quainted, _ Your Head Man,” “Be Your- their attitudes toward work and employers 
thistling ti fforent : F Baie self, Confidentially Speaking, “Sin- generally for years to come.” 

whistling a different tune when experi-  cerely Yours,” “Visitors’ Day,” “After The Youth You Supervise was prepared 


ments ended. They had f > avs a @ : : 
pensar are Seng oye #3 7 ways Hours, ‘L p the Ladder” are discussed in with the help of experts on adolescent de- 
Z ‘ pe ime earnings some detail. Miss French is a member velopment, management, labor, education 


cover both necessary expenses : iets ° ae a oat : ‘ 
Waly aieusinaai far Pear Modra: - seer - of The Dartnell Corporation and guidance. Illustrations were contrib- 
offers a practical way for jaamniiiie's a and was formerly with the Illinois Bell uted by Al Capp, the creator of Li’l Abner, 
learn the skill of hendiiuc rE ow cn r Telephone A ompany. The suggestions as a free public service. Single copies are 
“Money management has i he vo, y: made in this booklet are directed at re- ayailable without charge from the U. S. 
as reading writing, and drivin biden i poem minding business girls to put their knowl- Department of Labor, Washington 25. 

ag dd g acar are’ edge of manners and courtesy to everyday 

learned, according to Leone Ann Heuer, good use : sever iA 

Director of Consumer Education, House- The ‘same price scale prevails for this 

Current Transcription Practices in Busi- 


hold Finance Corporation. “Learning to booklet as for Poise for the Successful 
manage money during school days helps Business Girl 30th may be ‘apiiaadl Bilt 
young people to solve the more complex The Dartnell Conperitiin 4660 Ravens 
problems that arise when they leave school, wood Avenue, Chic: 40 Illinois ayers 
start a job, join the armed forces, go to Secercetee pes 
college, or get married.” 


ness Firms, Monograph 86, by Irol Whit- 
more Balsley, is a source book of informa- 
tion regarding current transcription prac- 
tices and a summary of current transcrip- 
“ tion practices in use in several hundred 
business firms. It should be noted that 


i et ae cents, This We Believe About Education is 4 ‘ ‘ ne fs 
sie > . le g costs, from the report by the Educational Advisory this study does not attempt to evaluate 
Consumer Education Department, House- Committee and the Educational evil the practices as found in these business 

hold Finance ¢ orporation, 919 North Mich- Council of the National Asovciatiods of firms. 

igan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. Manufacturers. It is “not nitiaiiinl as an You can find information about size of 
A official policy position of any educational, stationery, length of writing line, letter 
business, or industrial association. It is and »unctuation styles, opening lines, hody 
Like the other booklets in this series, published . . . as a public service, in the and second-page heading, closing lines, 
service fotations, envelope addresses, and 


Merchandise Facts to Help You Sell interest of greater education-industry co- 
Blouses, Sweaters, and Skirts, a handbook operation.” De 

for the salesgirl or student of selling, is The 32-page report covers such vigor- 
filled with factual information. The ele- ously debated subjects as the basic pur- 
ments of a successful sales procedure and poses of education, the rights of teachers 
sales personality are presented together objective teaching vs. indoctrination, aca- 


similar information for interoffice memo- 
randums. It is expected that the transcrip- 
tion and office training teacher may be 
helped in developing or revising their 
transcription courses to meet current busi- 


with specific information about the prod- demic freedom, and the investigation of "€SS practices. 

uct. A full description of the uses of charges against schools and edwettors In this monograph, which may be ob- 
blouses and skirts, types of sweaters, sizes, The summary chapter contains a stm- tained from South-Western Publishing 
colors, measurement, materials, care, ma- mary statement of each issue with both Company, only the practices are presented ; 
terials are all given in an organized man- the liberal and more conservative opinions _ little is said about the plan of the research. 


If you happen to disagree with the find- 


ner. The salesperson is urged to develop as expressed within the committee pre- 
ings, that will be understandable as the 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


NBTA 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the 57th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Business Teachers 
Association, to be held in the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Illinois, December 28-30. 

Information about the program appeared 
in the November issue of this magazine 
and a report of the convention will be 
given in a later issue. 


UBEA Divisions 

Meetings of the UBEA Divisions will 
run concurrently with the convention of 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in. Chicago, February 24-26. 

The business teacher education sessions 
will be devoted to the theme, “The Busi- 
ness Teacher Education Curriculum and 
Standards of Achievement”. Fourteen 
group conferences have been scheduled to 
give the convention participants an op- 
portunity to discuss subject areas in rela- 
tion to the convention theme. The 
NABTTI sessions are open to members as 
well as to the official delegates of teacher 
education institutions. 


EBTA 


Sanford L. Fisher, president of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association has 
announced that the theme of the 1955 Con- 
vention will be “Today’s Business and the 
3 R’s.” The Convention will be held next 
Easter at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The organization of the convention is 
rapidly under the leadership 
of the Executive Board plus a most vigor- 
ous and capable committee as follows: 
Marion G. Coleman, program director; 
LeRoy A. Brendel, membership chairman; 
Raymond Brecker, associate membership 
chairman; Theodore N. LaMonte, co- 
chairman of exhibits; Arthur H. Rubin, 
co-chairman of exhibits; William M. 
Polishook, general chairman of 
committees; Howard Strouse, co-chairman 
of local committees; Gladys Worth, co- 
chairman of local committees. 


progressing 


local 


ACRA 

The annual meeting of the American 
Collegiate Retailing Association is sched- 
uled for Saturday, January 8, 1955, at ten 
o'clock in the morning. The meeting will 
be held in the School of Retailing, New 
York University, New York, New York. 

As reported in the October number of 
this magazine, the American Collegiate 
Retailing Association is sponsoring, along 
with the Personnel Group of the National 
Retail Dry Association, a “Com- 
mittee for Careers in Retailing”. A report 
on the initial survey will be made at the 
Top Management Session of the NRDGA 
on January 10 


Goods 
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AACSB 


The Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business will meet late in December. The 
Standards Committee of the Association 
will also meet during this period. Em- 
phasis will be placed on the problems of 
obtaining an adequate supply of future 
trained teaching personnel in collegiate 
schools of business to meet the needs for 
current replacement and to handle the 
oncoming rise in enrollments in the com- 
ing years. 


AACTE Revisitation Program 

The National Association of 
Teacher-Training Institutions has been co- 
operating with the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education in their 
Inter-visitation Program, which will be 
completed at the end of this year. The 
program began in 1951 and has resulted in 
224 visitations to various institutions for 
the purpose of improving the program of 
education for teachers. There are ap- 
proximately nineteen colleges and uni- 
versities to be revisited before the close of 
the program. 


Business 


MPBEA 


Vernon Payne, president of the Moun- 
tain-Plains Business Education Associa- 
tion, has named the chairmen for the i955 
convention which is scheduled to be held in 
Denver, Colorado, on June 16-18. The per- 
sons appointed are: Kendrick Bangs, gen- 
eral chairman; Agnes Kiuiney, co-chair- 
man; and Dorothy Travis, program chair- 
man. 


Tri-State Group 

The new president of the Tri-State 
Business Education Association is Virginia 
B. Lewis, Senior High School, Browns- 
ville, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Beatrice F. 
Hicks, Brentwood High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, is first vice president 
and Howard R. Hirsh, Perry High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is the 
second vice president. Helen L. Widener, 
Bellefield Girls Vocational High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was chosen sec- 
retary and Donald G. Miller, Taylor All- 
derdice High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, was elected treasurer. 

The Directors of the group are Gerald- 
ine Dickinson, Allegheny High ' School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Alexander I. 
Hartman, Robert Morris School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Frank F. Sanders, 
Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Ward C. Elliot, Elliot School of 
Business, Wheeling, West ° Virginia; 
Brother Gedeon Charles, FSC, Central 
Catholic High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 


AACC Elects 


E. G. Auerswald, president of Auers- 
wald’s Accounting and Secretarial School, 
Seattle, Washington, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges at the annual meeting of 
that group, held in Fort Worth, Texas, 
last month. Marguerite Brumley, Perry 
Business School, Columbus, Georgia, was 
re-elected first vice president and Mrs. 
Anna S. Bramwell, president of Bram- 
well’s Business College, Evansville, Indi- 
ana, was chosen second vice president. 


Elmo George Heads Southwestern Group 


At the October convention of the South- 
western Private Commercial Schools As- 
sociation, held at Hotel Texas, Fort 
Worth, Texas, Elmo George, Enid Busi- 
ness College, Enid, Oklahoma, was elected 
president for the next year. Jack Howell, 
Draughon’s Business College, Jackson, 
Mississippi, is the vice president and J. D. 
Livingstone, Brantley-Draughon College, 
Fort Worth, Texas, is secretary-treasurer. 

Next year’s convention will be held in 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Pi Omega Pi Installs New Chapters 

Gamma Phi Chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 
national honorary fraternity in business 
education, was recently installed at the 
Agricultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Car- 
olina, with Audrey V. Dempsey, national 
organizer, in charge of the installation 
service. Members of Beta Kappa Chapter 
at East Carolina College, Greenville, North 
Carolina, assisted with the ceremony. Mrs. 
Gwendolyn Dickson is the sponsor of the 
new chapter. 

Gamma Chi Chapter of 
installed at Middle Tennessee State 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee, early 
this summer. George A. Wagoner, of the 
University of Tennessee, past National 
president of Pi Omega Pi, was in charge 
of the installation service. He was as- 
sisted by members from Beta Gamma 
Chapter at the University of Tennessee 
and from Beta Mu Chapter at Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute at Cookeville. E. W. 
Midgett, head of the Department of Busi- 
ness Administration at Middle Tennessee 
State College, is sponsor of the new chap- 
ter. 


Pi Omega Pi 
was 
College, 


Business Teacher Heads NOMA Chapter 
pro- 
administration at the 
New Mexico College of Agricultural and 


Mrs. Laura Van Smith, assistant 
fessor of business 
Mechanical Arts, State College, New 
Mexico, has been elected president of the 
El Paso chapter of the National Office 
Management Association, the first woman 
to be elected to this office. 
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Founder of Prince School 
of Retailing Honored 


At the Boston Conference on Distribu- 
tion on October 18, the name of Mrs. 
Lucinda W. Prince was added to the Hall 
of Fame in Distribution. Malcolm P. 
McNair, Lincoln Filene Professor of Re- 
tailing at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, presented _ this 
award to Donald K. Beckley, director of 
the Prince School of Retailing of Simmons 
College, with this citation: “Lucinda Wy- 


man Prince—1862-1935. Founder of the 
Prince School of Retailing (now with 
Simmons College) 50 years ago. She 


exerted marked influence on the advance of 
training for careers in retailing.” 


National Teacher Examinations 

The National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually by 
Educational Testing Service, will be given 
at 200 testing centers throughout the 
United States on Saturday, February 12. 

At the one-day testing session a candi- 
date may take the Common Examinations, 
which include tests in Professional In- 
formation, General Culture, English Ex- 
pression, and Non-verbal Reasoning; and 
one or two of nine Optional Examinations 
designed to demonstrate mastery of sub- 
ject matter to be taught. The college 
which a candidate is attending, or the 
school system in which he is seeking em- 
ployment, will advise him whether he 
should take the National Teacher Exami- 
nations and which of the Optional Exami- 
nations to select. 

Application forms and a Bulletin of In- 
formation describing registration _ pro- 
cedure and containing sample test ques- 
tions may be obtained from college of- 
ficials, school superintendents, or directly 
from the National Teacher Examinations, 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 


American Business Education Yearbook 


The Fundamental Processes in Business 
Education will be the title of the 1955 
American Business Education Yearbook. 
This Yearbook is published under the 
joint sponsorship of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association and the National 
Business Teachers Association. The 
Yearbook was developed under the edi- 
torship of Herbert A. Tonne, New York 
University, and Fred Archer, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
associate editor. 

The Yearbook follows quite a different 
procedure from that used in previous years. 
The Fundamental Processes in Business 
Education will be a helpful guide and ref- 
erence book for prospective, new, and ex- 
perienced business teachers as well as 
school administrators. Each of the basic 
elements in the topic was developed in de- 
tail by an outstanding authority in his field. 
Many of these authorities are outside the 
field of business education. These basic 
procedures were then integrated for busi- 
ness education in Part III by more than 
thirty leaders in business education. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 


Havana Business University, Havana, 
Cuba, won first place in the 1954 pen- 
manship contest sponsored by the 
American Association of Commercial 
Colleges, since a student from that 
school submitted the winning entry of 
penmanship specimens. Second place 
went to Garbutt Business College, Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, Canada, and third place 
went to Northampton Commercial Col- 
lege, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


The new head of the Secretarial De- 
partment at King’s Business College, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, is J. H. Don- 
aldson. 


Motte Business College, Wilmington, 
North Carolina, has been purchased by 
H. W. Miller, for many years president 
of Virginia Commercial College, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. The Motte school was 
founded in 1916 by Mr. Motte and has 
been operated since his death in 1937 by 
Mrs. Motte. 


Muskegon School of Business, Mus 
kegon, Michigan, which has been owned 
and operated by Gail A. Jewell and 
Ethel M. Starks, has been purchased by 
Mr. Jewell and his son, Robert, and 
will continue under the partnership name 
of Muskegon School of Business. The 
school has been operating continuously 
in Muskegon for sixty-nine years. Robert 
Jewell will be a member of the faculty 
and the management will continue under 
the direction of Gail Jewell. Mrs. Starks, 
the former partner, will remain with the 
school as Director of Public Relations, 
Registrar, and in charge of employment. 


Perry Business School, Martinsville, 
Virginia, recently moved into new and 
larger quarters. A. B. Parr has joined 
the faculty of the school. 


Smithdeal-Massey Business College, 
Richmond, Virginia, has announced the 
addition to its staff of Robert S. Jeffers, 
an alumnus of the school. He will serve 
as vice president and director of cur- 
ricula. He goes to Smithdeal-Massey 
Business College from Hanover Coun- 
ty’s Montpelier High School, where he 
served as principal. 


CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS 


Betty Burns has resigned her position 
at North Texas State College, Denton, 
to accept a teaching position in Roswell, 
New Mexico. 


Norman Cameron, a former teacher 
at Texas Technological Institute, Lub- 
bock, is now on the teaching staff at 
Hillyer College, Hartford, Connecticut. 


The head of the newly formed busi- 
ness administration department at 
Marian College, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
is Hugh J. Fleming. 


Mrs. Frances §. Hardin is back on the 
teaching staff of Colorado Woman’s 








College, Denver, Colorado, after two 
vears’ leave of absence spent at the 
University of Colorado getting her Doc- 
torate. 


Esther Knutson is on leave of ab- 
sence from Mitchell (South Dakota) 
High School for the current year and 
is a part-time instructor at the Univers- 
ity of South Dakota. 

Raymond V. Lesikar has accepted a 
protessor at 
Baton 


associate 
University, 


position as an 
Louisiana State 
Rouge. 


Russell R. McClurg has retired from 
his position as head of the Business 
Education Department at George Wash- 
ington High School, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, and has been succeeded by Paul 
L. Carmichael, a member of the faculty 
at George Washington High School 
since 1935. 


New members of the faculty at West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania, are Ruth B. Mikich and 
Elsie M. Hileman. 


Harlan B. Miller, assistant to the dean 
of the College of Business Administra- 
tion of the University of Denver, has 
been named director of the Educational 
Division of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. 


Carol J. Nicklas, a former teacher at 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania, was appointed to the 
teaching staff at Stetson University, De- 
Land, Florida, this fall. 


Ruth Pace has left her teaching posi- 


tion in the Joplin (Missouri) Senior 
High School, to join the faculty of 
Shawnee-Mission High School, Mer- 


riam, Kansas. 

Lenell Slaten, former teacher in the 
Shawnee-Mission High School, Mer- 
riam, Kansas, is now assistant registrar 
at Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg. 


DOCTORATES 


Margaret E. Andrews, consultant in 
business education and placement for 
the Minneapolis Public Schools, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, was granted the de- 
gree of Doctor of Education from the 
University of Colorado in August. 


Ronald L. Austin, Hanover College, 
Hanover, Indiana, has received his Doc- 
tor’s degree from Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

The University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, has conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Education on Joseph H. Clements, an 
assistant professor of business ad- 
ministration at the Univ. of Maryland. 


The degree of Doctor of Education 
has been awarded to Eileen T. Costello 
by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Costello is an assistant pro- 

(Continued on next page) 
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fessor of business administration at 
Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford, 
New Jersey. 


Charles W. Foster, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of business at the 
Thornton Township High School and 
Junior College in Harvey, Illinois, was 
awarded his Ed. D. degree from North- 
western University in June. 


The degree of Doctor of Education 
has been conferred on John F. Hanna, 
Senior High School, State College, 
Pennsylvania, by Pennsylvania State 
University 


A Doctor's degree has been conferred 
on Mrs. Frances S. Hardin, Colorado 
Woman’s College, Denver, Colorado, by 
the University of Colorado 


William J. WHendrickson, Montana 
State College, Bozeman, has received his 
Doctor of Education degree from the 
Advanced School of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


New York University School of Edu- 
cation has conferred the degree of Doc- 
tor of Education on Margaret O’Shea 
Kane, of Hunter College, New York, 
New York. 

Mrs. Bonnie Lockwood, Southern 


Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois, 


has been awarded her Doctor’s degree 
by the University of Pittsburgh. 


George E. Martin of Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, was awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by 
the University of Pittsburgh in August. 


A Doctor’s degree has been awarded 
to Raymond Morgan, Supervisor of 
Business Education at Central High 
School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, by 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Earl G. Nicks, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado, has been awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Education by the 
School of Education of New York 
University. 


Elsie Null has received the Doctor of 
Education degree from the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman. She is on the 
faculty of Oklahoma College for 
Women, Chickasha. 


Glenn D. Overman, Oklahoma City 
University, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
has been awarded his Doctor’s degree 
by Indiana University, Bloomington. 


New York University School of Edu- 
cation has conferred the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy on Helen Johnston 
Recknagel of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. ; 


Earl A. Roth, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, received 


his Doctor’s degree from Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 


Benjamin F. Thomas, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland, has 
received his Doctor’s degree from In- 
diana University, Bloomington. 


Indiana University, Bloomington, con- 
ferred a Doctor’s degree on Earl P. 
Tregilgus of that university. 


Vernon H. Upchurch of East Central 
State College, Ada, Oklahoma, was 
granted the Ph. D. degree by the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


Melvin Everett Wagner, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, West Haven, Con- 
necticut, has been awarded the Doctor 
of Education degree by the School of 
Education of New York University. 


The degree of Doctor of Education 
has been awarded Doris Emma Willis 
by the University of Indiana. Mrs. 
Willis is associate professor of business 
education and teacher trainer in distribu- 
tive education at Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley. 


A Doctor’s degree has been conferred 
on Joseph H. Young, University of 
Miami, Miami, Florida, by Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 





view of business and teaching. 





PROGRESS IN IMPROVEMENT 


Throughout the fifty years of growth of 20TH CEN- 
TURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
there has been gradual change and improvement, using 
solid, tested procedures and avoiding sensational or 
radical devices. Its great strength as a teaching instru- 
ment lies in the small details of refinement that make 
it a teaching instrument that is as accurate and depend- 
able as a fine watch. It will stand up under the scrutiny 
of the most critical examination from the points of 


20th Edition 
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BOOKKEEPING and ACCOUNTING 


removed 





By Carison, Forkner, Prickett 


PROGRESS 


cinnati. 


IN POPULARITY 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING is now used in more schools than all 
competing books combined and is continuing to grow 
in popularity. Recent adoptions for basal use include 
Los Angeles, Kansas City, Detroit, Pontiac, San Fran- 
cisco, San Diego, Akron, Toledo, St. Louis, and Cin- 


year’s copies. 
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PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, 
Second Edition, by Herbert A. Tonne, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 538 pp., $4.75. 1954. 


Most teachers who will be using this 
new edition are already thoroughly famil- 
iar .with the first edition and may also 
know its predecessor Business Education— 
Basic Principles and Trends which ap- 
peared in 1939. Since that time, many un- 
dergraduate and graduate students have 
used one of these books to study princi- 


ples; the new book will be even more 
popular. 
Each time the book has been revised 


there has been a tremendous improvement 
both in content and appearance; the pres- 
ent edition is positively inviting with its 
attractive green cover and red print, lots 
of white space.on a page, many more fre- 
quent subheadings, and a much 
crowded printed page. 

Because the book is essentially a bigger 
book, little has been deleted and much 
has been added. However, the content has 
been shifted and divided and the rearrange- 
ment results in shorter, better organized 
chapters. Some chapters have been ex- 
panded to present other points of view 
than the author’s—illustrations are the 
chapters on purposes, historical beginnings, 
and present status of business education. 
Some chapters have been combined—such 
as the relationship of general education to 
business education which has been com- 
bined with objectives of economic and con 
sumer efficiency into one chapter on life 
adjustment. Job training is divided into 
two chapters. All of these and other 
changes make the content easier to follow. 

There are new chapters on standards 
an extremely interesting topic—work ex- 
perience, and the small high school. Clear 
definitions appear early in the book. 


less 


Also included are the convenient bibli- 
ographical references at the end of each 
chapter and the discussion problems. 

The second edition of Principles of Busi- 
ness Education is a valuable contribution 
to the professional literature in business 
education; the arrangement of the mate- 
rial and the simplicity of writing make 
reading this story of business education 
a professional pleasure instead of a re- 
quired chore. 


GUIDANCE PROBLEMS AND PROCE- 
DURES IN BUSINESS EDUCATION, The 
American Business Education Year- 
book, Volume XI, available from the 
New York University Bookstore, 18 
Washington Place, New York 3, N. Y., 
293 pp. $3.75. 


The Yearbook is divided into six im- 
portant sections: Introduction; The Mean- 
ing and Function of Guidance; Special 
Guidance Problems in the Schools; Guid- 
ance in the Classroom; Guidance in Place- 
ment and Follow-up; and the Bibliography. 
Thirty-three outstanding leaders in busi- 
ness education contributed. 

Recognizing and accepting the need for 
better guidance programs in many schools, 
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this yearbook is devoted to those guidance 
problems and procedures having special 
application in the field of business educa 
tion. The secondary school, junior college, 
four-year college, and the private business 
school guidance procedures are reviewed 
and because the classroom teacher plays 
his part in guidance, special attention is 
given to each of the principal subject-mat- 
ter areas as well. One chapter is devoted 
to problems of placement and follow-up. 

This is a good handbook for prospective 
business teachers and a fine reference for 
experienced teachers. 


PROBLEMS IN BUSINESS FINANCE, by 
Leron A. Shattuck and Joseph F. Brad- 
ley, New York: Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., 67 pp. $.95. 1954. 


This is a paper-bound book of short 
problems covering the various topics in 
volved in business finance and provides an 
opportunity for the student to apply prin 
ciples of finance to actual situ 
ations. All the problems actual 
situations, although in a few instances the 
have 


business 
reflect 
names of 
changed or deleted to avoid revealing in 
formation considered confidential 

Topics covered are: types of business 
organization ; preferred 
stock; bonds and equipment trust certifi 
cates; capital structure; marketing of se 
curities ; measurement 
of income 


certain companies been 


common and 


short-term credit; 
dividends—surplus ; 
combination and expansion; recapitaliza 


tion; failure and reorganization; taxation; 


business 


balance sheet— income statement — net 
worth ratios; control—management—bonus 
plans—and miscellaneous (including gov 


ernment control of business). 


ESSENTIALS OF RETAIL SELLING, by J. 
Whitney Bunting, New York: Bookman 
Associates, 137 pp. $2.50, cloth; $1.50, 
paper. 1954. 


This book has been written to inspire 
the retail take a greater 
interest in his job. With such inspiration, 
it is felt that there will then be a desire 
to read about selling in more detail. Be 
cause of the objective, this book is a good 
handbook to refer to former students 
presently engaged in selling; students, per- 
haps, who did not have an opportunity to 
study 
now receiving in-service training. 

Topics are covered rather generally with 
little or no tiresome repetition within the 
various chapters and in a style that is eas) 
to read 

There are three main parts to the text: 
The introduction explains the meaning of 
selling, why people buy, and the need to 
sell the store; customer relations explains 


sales person to 


selling in school and who are not 


the sales procedure; cooperating sales aids 
discusses advertising, selling promotion, 
and public relations; trends and conclu- 
sions outlines the retailer and the con- 
sumer movement, selling as a career, and 
future trends in retail selling. There are 
a number of charts and illustrations with 
statistics taken from the latest data 
throughout the book. 








SALES ADMINISTRATION PRINCIPLES 
AND PROBLEMS, 3d Ed., by Bertrand R. 
Canfield, New York: Prentice-Hail, Inc., 
662 pp. $6.75. 


This is a complete rewriting of one of 
the most successful manaysement 
books ever written; it spotlights th. actual 
working sales manager. 

With a greater emphasis on sajes pol- 
icy, the book treats pricing, service, con- 
signment, brand, and other policies thor- 
New motivating and 
salesmen are also presented. 


sales 


oughly ideas for 
supervising 
Much new information is included, never 
before published, on the latest methods of 
sales control records and systems, union- 
ization of salesmen, and legal aspects of 
sales management 

An actual case problem, planned to give 
the ; 
tion experience in various lines of 


reader a view of business organiza 
trade 
and industry, closes each chapter. 

The book is for students of 


sales management as well as for 


written 
manage- 
ment executives, sales managers, sales staff 
Bibliographies directing 
information on 


executives, etc 
readers to other sources of 
the principles and problems in sales ad- 
ministration, sales operation, sales control, 
planning a sales program, and sales policy 
are provided 


STUDENT ADMINISTRATION OF ACTIV- 
ITY FUNDS, by Joseph W. Crenshaw, 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 92 pp. $2.75. 
To help college students develop im 


portant skills, concepts, and attitudes, Pratt 
student administra 
student 


Institute encouraged 
tion in the management of 
This is a description of the onveration of 
the program, a statement of those princi- 
ples and practices that have proved most 
helpful, and a word of caution. One chap- 
discussion of 


funds. 


ter has been devoted to a 
ten specific problems arisen since the start 


of the program and a discussion of their 


solution or reasons why they were not 
solved 

Pratt Institute is not suggesting that 
this book serve as a model for other col- 


leges, but rather that it serve to encourage 

and guide other schools to attempt a pro- 

gram of their own. 

PERSONAL TYPING IN 24 HOURS, 2d 
Ed., by Philip S. Pepe, Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hi!l Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 64 pp. $1.80. 
Planned for the short intensive course 

in personal typing, the student wastes no 

time in getting started, in learning to type. 

Complete sentence typing is practiced from 

the beginning ; 

laid out begins with sentences contain- 
ing repetitive letters, goes on to balanced 
hand sentences, and then to normal writing. 


practice copy is scientifically 


The first part of the text contains 24 
one-hour assignments, each complete on 
one page. Each lesson contains a warm- 


up, automatic review, par requirements for 
the hour, and short easy instructions. It 
(Continued on next page) 
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carries the student through simple letter 
writing. The second part of the book 
helps the student apply his new skill to 
some of the more common uses of typing, 
for example: business letters, personal let- 
ters, envelopes, rough draft, centering, 
tabulation, theses, manuscript and report 
writing, outlines, bills, fill-ins, stencils, and 
special characters and designs. For each 
of these topics there is a part of a page 
to a full page devoted to explanation plus, 
in most cases, a full page _ illustration. 
There are no exercises as this section is 
after all titled “reference section.” Four 
pages of instruction on typewriter parts 
and illustrations of the most type- 
writer styles are also included. 

This is a very effective text for the 
very short course. 


used 


BUSINESS EDUCATION TEACHING 
TRICKS, by Toma S. Kightlinger, Dan- 
ville, Ulinois: The Interstate Printers 
and Publishers; 143 pp. $3.00. 1954. 


“The purpose of this book is not to pre- 
sent methods or techniques for business 
education. It is assumed that the reader 
is schooled in the various techniques of 
teaching and methods of handling prob- 
lems, experienced in counseling students 
both in and out of school, able to make 
plans, and is familiar with various types 
of daily exercises, as well as a host of 
other miscellaneous activities common to a 
busy teacher. 

“Rather, it is the purpose of this volume 
to provide props or a list of aids to sup- 
plement well-established and recognized 
teaching techniques. For this reason, we 
have concentrated on ‘teaching tricks,’ 
which are hard to define but best described 
as simple knacks or skills that will aid the 
teacher by adding interest, suspense, and 
motivation even to well-planned teaching 
programs, 

There are teaching tricks for the new 
teacher, for shorthand, for typing, and for 
related fields. Special hints are provided 
for preparing and using audio-visual aids 
and for bettering public relations. 


FIBER TO FABRIC, 2d Edition, M. David 
Potter and Bernard P. Corbman, New 
York: Gregg Publishing Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 344 
pp. $3.20. 

In this book the differential qualities of 
all fibers, including natural, man-made, and 
synthetic, are discussed. Consideration is 
given to the processes of weaving and fin- 
ishing. While this text is fundamentally 
a basic text for the student of retailing, it 
is also an essential reference for consumer 
education students and their teachers. Those 
who are studying or teaching textiles will 
find it indispensable. 

To assist in the study or presentation of 
subject matter, the text uses pictures and 
drawings wherever possible. Each of the 
seventeen fibers is discussed separately in- 
cluding production, processing, finishing, 
blending, judgment of the fabrics and glos- 
sary of fabrics. 

Considerable space is given in this edi- 
tion to the new fibers and discussions of 
the advantages and disadvantages of many 
blends such as Nylon-acetate, Orlon-wool, 
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etc. One chapter is devoted to a compari- 
son of all the fibers with each other. More 
complete data on such merchandise as 
sheets, towels, and hosiery has been placed 
in this edition. 

This book has the answers to almost any 


textile question and should certainly be in 
the library of every school and on the desk 
of every consumer education teacher as 
well as considered seriously for class adop- 
tion where textile courses are being pro- 
vided. 





“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 126 





WHAT ABOUT BUSINESS MATHEMATICS? 
Eric Stein 


Edison High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


A cliche among business teachers is 
“Let’s make our courses more applicable 
to life situations!” Examine busi- 
ness mathematics unit or course and ask 
vourself, “Am I making it as practical as 
is possible in my classroom?” 

If you were to figure the standard de- 
viation of vour class, could you remember 
the formula you learned in a tests and 
measurements course to figure the an- 
swer? Or would you go to some reference 
source and look up the formula and then 
proceed to apply the figures you have avail- 
able? Suppose you had to compute the 
present value of several annuities, would 
you know the procedure or would you 
look it up first? 

Students of business mathematics are 
faced with the same problem. What justi- 
fication is there for asking them to re- 
member the various formulas and _pro- 
cedures involved in solving problems? It 
is obvious that most of the factors dis- 
cussed in a business mathematics course 
are removed from the immediate experi- 
ences of the students. Therefore, how 
long do you think they will remember the 
procedures and formulas learned for 
memory’s sake only? Without qualifica- 
tion the answer is, “Not very long!” 

It is a sound educational principle that to 
achieve real learning is far more desirable 
than rote memory on the part of the stu- 
dent in any subject. 

What am I trying to say? It is simply 
this—I am confident that it is possible 
to achieve genuine interest in a business 
mathematics course by having the right 
learning atmosphere in the classroom. 
Genuine interest on the part of the student 
in regard to the subject will certainly 
enrich his learning. 

Students must understand the why’s of 
mathematics. Do they, for example, know 
that division is nothing more than repeated 
subtraction and why this is so? By an 
understanding of the reason or the logic 
behind each problem the student should 
be able to apply a given set of figures in 
solving a problem. 

Another factor that should be given 
attention by every teacher of business 
mathematics in helping to make the course 
more practicable, is to apply the problems 
to the experiences of the students. Com- 
pare the effectiveness of each of the 
following problems: 
(A) A grocery store 


your 


had a_ beginning 


inventory of $238,570. During the year 
they made purchases that amounted to 
$416,335, but they returned $32,050 worth 
of merchandise. During the year customers 
returned $1,680 worth of merchandise, and 
at the end of the year they had a closing 
inventory of $119,987. What were the 
dollar sales for the year? 

(B) In running a certain paper 
the students had a_ beginning-of-the-year 
inventory of 2,430 of 8 x 11% sheets of 
paper (to be used for printing). During 
the year the editor purchased 30 packs of 
paper (each pack contained 500 sheets). 
During the course of the year, one dam- 
aged pack was returned by the editor and 
350 sheets of paper were wasted during 
the year through spoilage. At the end 
of the vear a count showed 1,479 sheets 
left. How many sheets of paper were used 
for the school publication during the 
year? 

Problem B, although it 
much like problem A involves a situation 
that is within the experience of the stu- 
dent. The more related the students’ ex- 
periences can be made to the business 
problems that need to be solved, the more 
meaningful will be the problems to the 
students. The greater the meaning to the 
students, the greater will be the favorable 
results desired to all those concerned. 

How well are community resources used 
in business mathematics? For example, 
when discussing the topic of borrowing 
money from a bank or a loan company 
is the class brought actual literature avail- 
able from the firms that give loans? 
Are outside speakers brought in_ to 
speak on such topics as “factors that help 
me to decide upon the selling price” or 
“mark-up versus margin?” 

Have you critically examined your moti- 
vations regarding this subject recently? 
If you are convinced of the importance 
of the subject, why not sound-off to your 
students about it with enthusiasm? Are 
your students thoroughly convinced of the 
importance of the subject, both from the 
businessman’s point of view as well as 
from the consumer’s point of view? If 
not, common sense will tell you that your 
teaching efforts that follow inadequate 
motivation towards a subject that many 
students are frightened of will be wasted. 

The teaching of business mathematics. 
like any subject, can be as good as the 
teacher wants it to be. 


sche 01 


sounds very 
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Free your students 
from “manual” labor 


Laboring on a manual typewriter wastes 
physical and mental energy... can cause 
needless errors, lagging speed, drooping 
spirits. 

Students freed from these handicaps learn 
faster, are more enthusiastic. Teachers, too, 
find their work more rewarding. 


The differences between an IBM and a 
manual are really great. For example, the 
carriage return operation is 400 times easier 
on an IBM. Altogether, 3 minutes’ typing on 
a manual takes more energy than a whole 
hour on an IBM. 


Why waste another day before investigating 
the many advantages of the IBM Electric? 











electric typewriters “The Teoching. Typewriter” 


International Business Machines - 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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New Snorkel Pen 
ends dunk filling 


66 
Oaltonal Accounting Machines save us $54,000 a year... 
return 120% annually on our investment!” 


—W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., Fort Madison, lowa 


“We purchased our first National Account- 
ing Machines 27 years ago. Their versatility 
and dependable service made it profitable 
for us to expand our use of Nationals as 
time went on and new models were 
developed. 

“We now use National Accounting Ma- 
chines for Accounts Receivable, Accounts 
Payable, Payroll, Labor Distribution, and 
General Ledger Posting, as well as a variety 
of accounting reports. 

“We estimate that our Nationals (which 


cost $44,000} save us $54,000 a year. Thus 
savings repay the entire cost every 10 
months—an annual return of 120% on our 
investment. 

“Ease of operation and dependability of 
National equipment provide additional sav- 
ings in employee satisfaction, and miaimum 
down-time.” 


Vice President & Treasurer 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayrron 9, oxn10 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves 
with the money they save, then 
continue savings as annual profit. 
Your nearby National man will 
gladly show how much you can 
save—and why your operators 
will be happier. 


_STRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 





